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- Midyear Conference a 
Constructive Gathering 
‘ SPLENDID meeting, instructive, inspiring and en- 
couraging, is the impression one has in reflecting 
upon the Washington midyear conference yesterday. 
J. N. Shannahan and J. H. Hanna, chairmen respectively 
of the program and dinner committees, may indeed be 


content with the success of their efforts in arranging 


_ the meeting, for which the industry is deeply indebted 


_tothem. The addresses not only represented the think- 


ing of some of the best minds of the country on the 
topics considered, but the men who uttered these 
thoughts were of such position in public life that the 
expression of their views gave ground for encourage- 
ment that these views may some day prevail—to the 
deserved relief of the electric railways. A better ap- 
preciation of the good in state regulation was mani- 
fested, and, on the other side, a better understanding of 
what is good regulation. 

Another outstanding value of the convention was the 
far-reaching impression made by devoting an entire 
afternoon to the subject of taxation, with which the 
electric railways were admitted by public authorities to 
be particularly burdened. This was the first time that 
taxation has been made a subject of the midyear con- 
ference program, and it developed information as to the 
magnitude of taxes, taking all forms together, that was 
startling even to many railway men. Some very perti- 
nent suggestions were also made to remedy the situa- 
tion, as noted in the report of the meeting. 


The Electric Railways 
Are Not Without Friends 


OULD any one retain a feeling that the electric rail- 

ways are without friends among the representatives 
of the people after sitting through the midyear con- 
ference and dinner? There was a warm message from 
the President of the United States, who also received 
at the White House a body of the delegates represent- 
ing the convention. The Vice-President of the United 
States came to the first session of the conference and 
made an address that showed his appreciation of the 
great public service being performed by our industry. 
The former Vice-President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Interior honored the railway men with 
their presence at the banquet and made friendly and 
constructive addresses. The president of the national 
association of public utilities commissioners made the 
principal address at the morning session, and several 
other state commissioners took part in the discussion. 
A State Senator of New York was the principal speaker 
at the afternoon session and it was he who surprised 
“many of the railway men with the information that in 


_ New York State the electric railways are paying 44 per 
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cent of their aggregate net income in taxes of all forms, 
frankly pointing to the injustice of this situation. In 
this figure only the roads showing a net profit are 
included. 

Truly, could there be any greater expression of the 
respect with which the great electric railway industry is 
held or the appreciation of the tremendous public 
service it performs? 


State Regulation a Development 
of Modern Utility Conditions 


T WAS extremely appropriate that at a time when 

some states are talking about changing from state 
to local regulation of utilities, the American Electric 
Railway Association should make “Regulation” one of 
the two main topics for its midyear meeting. Many 
persons outside of the industry and even within it do 
not realize the great development in regulatory practice 
which has taken place in the short time, less than 
twenty years, during which the present form of com- 
mission with broad powers over utilities has existed in 
this country. 

The statement has often been made that a principal 
reason for the appointment of the original state regula- 
tion was to curb the rapacity of certain utilities, but 
that changing conditions found the commissions obliged, 
if they were to carry out their duty of seeing that 
utility service was supplied at a reasonable charge to 
the public, to raise rates more often than they had to 
lower them. While this may have been true to some 
extent in certain states, it is an incident only of the 
very much greater work which has been accomplished 
since.commission rule became general and which has 
resulted in the establishment of the principles of com- 
mission government. This has meant not only what 
the relations should be between the utilities and the 
public, but the manner in which these relations should 
be put into force and maintained by the commission. 

Some pioneer work along these lines had been done, 
it is true, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
state problems are not always like national ones, and 
where a difference of practice was required because of 
this fact, the best method had to be determined. The 
practice of the state judiciary also furnished some help 
to state commission practice, but probably even less in 
amount than the Interstate Commerce Commission, be- 
cause while a state commission acts in part as a judicial 
body, it also has many executive functions, and often 
like a prosecuting officer has to take the initiative in 
making investigations. 

Perhaps the state commissions which have been the 
most successful in their work have been those which 
have realized that the various commission laws have 
created a new kind of state agency, partaking of both 
legislative and judicial attributes, to settle certain ques- 
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tions relating to utilities. In consequence, they have 
developed to a considerable extent their own forms of 
procedure for making investigations, though guided in 
their conclusions by established judicial and commission 
precedents. While this new branch of our political sys- 
tem was a somewhat hazardous experiment, it has done 
well, and the results should be better as time goes on. 

One definite function of a commission is that of 
stimulating a better understanding of utility problems 
by the public and of the public’s problems by the utili- 
ties, before conditions get strained over matters which 
easily could be settled by agreement. This is one of 
the main points stressed in the paper by Mr. Lewis at 
the Washington convention. If the public can be made 
to understand that any particular cost or rate is rea- 
sonable, according to Mr. Lewis, it will be accepted. 
Here is where action by an impartial body is of value. 
Its opinion should carry weight with both sides. 


From a Time of, Pressure 
to a Time of Prosperity 


MOST encouraging note was sounded as regards 

business in general and that of transportation in 
particular in the morning session by Vice-President 
Coolidge, who honored the association by his presence 
Friday. The Vice-President was particularly qualified 
to talk to the members of the association, because, while 
Governor of Massachusetts, he had to give special at- 
tention to the electric railway problem of that State at 
a time when conditions were most acute. His ability 
satisfactorily to solve these problems is being shown by 
the excellent condition of electric railways of that State 
at present. Like every address which Mr. Coolidge 
makes, it was well worthy of the high office which he 
holds and shows him a close student of national con- 
ditions. 

The address of Mr. Coolidge shows that he believes 
the prosperity of the country to be closely allied with 
that of its transit facilities, and the large business 
being done now by the steam railroads is indicative of 
an industrial change from a time of pressure to a time 


of prosperity. In this condition the electric roads 
should share. 


Light on the Tax Situation 
May Lighten the Taxes 


AXATION has been in force since the govern- 
ments of prehistoric times were established, but it 
seems to have progressed very little as a science since 
the earliest days. While it is true the collection of 
taxes is not now farmed out as in Roman times, the 
taxation of today is most crude, inequitable, discrim- 
inatory and intricate, being based more on the principle 
of raising the tax from the persons who could not 
escape rather than those who are best able to bear it. 
As Senator Davenport pointed out at the Washington 
meeting this week, these crudities and inequalities have 
not, up to within recent years, caused a great amount 
of injustice in this country. This has been true only 
because the needs of government have not been great 
and the tax burdens have been light. The country has 
now passed into an era, however, when so many 
expenses are being defrayed by government that some 
changes are most necessary. 
Incidentally the study of the taxation conditions in 
New York State by the legislative committee, of which 


Senator Davenport was chairman, showed that of all 
of the business enterprises of the state, the utilities 
were taxed the highest, and among the utilities the 
greatest burden, when measured as a percentage of 
either gross or net earnings, fell upon the electric rail- 
ways. To make matters worse, as Senator Davenport 
pointed out at Washington, these properties as a rule 
are those least able to pass this tax on to their cus- 
tomers because many are operating under fares estab- 
lished by franchise agreement. 

While the conference on this subject at the Washing- 
ton meeting did not bring out any solution, it did the 
next best thing, which was to show that there was a 
condition which should be remedied. One step in 
advance would be to carry out the suggestion made at 
the meeting that a study similar to that conducted in 
New York be made in other states. Another and one 
which any company can carry out is for it to determine 
exactly what its own taxes aggregate, including the 
paving burden, and make this point clear to the public, 
especially in connection with any rate increase. The 
public can then realize what part goes to the company 
and what are taxes. 

By thus bringing light to bear on the real tax situa- 
tion as it confronts the industry, the midyear confer- 
ence may have served as the impetus for remedial 
measures. 


A Change from State to Local Regulation 
a Backward Step 


F REPORTS from Albany are correct there is growing 
opposition in the Assembly to Governor Smith’s plan 


to turn the clock back in the State, as regards utility 


regulation. The Governor reiterated his program at a 
meeting on Feb. 3 of the New York Board of Trade, at 
which he was the invited guest. He spoke again of the 
large number of changes which there had been in the 
personnel of commissions since 1907, about fifty-six 
different commissioners having served during that time. 
He also spoke of municipal operation of the water supply 
as an argument in favor of the municipal operation of 
the transportation utilities. He failed to point out, 
however, that the operating problems of the water 
supply systems and street railways are entirely different, 
and that if there have been frequent changes in the com- 
missions it is the fault of the law by which such changes 
can be made, not of the principle. 

If New York State changes from state to municipal 
regulation of its utilities it is safe to say there will be 
an outcry from local politicians all over the country for 
what they will call “home rule” over these same cor- 
porations. Naturally the local politician will want to 
get these utilities again under his thumb, but such a 
plan would tend to bring a return of the abuses which 
existed when this method of utility regulation was being 
followed before. 

Governor Smith speaks about State regulation as in- 
volving divided responsibilities. Actually, when a 
board of aldermen or a common council is in charge of 
regulation, responsibility is much more divided than 
where the regulation is in charge of a State commission. 
Moreover, with a State commission acting under definite 
rules, with proceedings conducted entirely in public and 
with politics excluded, there is much more chance for 
both utilities and public that justice will be administered. 
With the introduction of the Governor’s bill for New 
York City, developments may be expected. 
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Street Railways Are a Necessity—The Public Is Entitled to the Lowest Rate Consonant with an Adequate 
Return on the Value of the Property Used—Customer Ownership Desirable—There Should 

Be Legislation Against Unfair Competition of Motor Buses and Trucks 


By Dwight N. Lewis 


Member Iowa Railroad Commission and 


President National Association of Railway & Utilities Commissioners 


have fared better and left a better 


GS sve fs railway companies would 
taste in the public palate if there 


had been a carefully planned and ex- 


f 


 ecuted system of educating the public to 


their financial needs. The American 
public means to be fair. But when fol- 
lowing the war, wages were reduced 
and the utility rates, including car 
fares, remained at a high figure or were 
advanced, there was a fruitful field for 
the blatant demagog to sow his seeds of 
suspicion and hate. Regulating com- 
missions were anathematized if they 
dared to permit an advance in rates. 
The question caused overthrow of a 
splendid state administration of utilities 
in one of my neighboring states. 

It is not easy for a regulating com- 
mission to serve the people of its state 
honestly. The man who desires office 
rather than be honest is too numerous 
to be entirely ignored. He inflames the 
public mind against the utility and 
against the utility commission, and we 
have today state legislatures discussing 
the abolition of state utility commis- 
sions or fearful of extending their juris- 
diction. On the other hand, utility 
companies are not always just. Some 
of them seem to think that regulating 
commissions have no thought but to 
follow popular demand, and that they 
recognize no function except to demand 
better service, at decreased rates. I 
know very many utility commissioners, 
and I know no finer, fairer set of men 
may be found in the public service. The 
utility commission is, above all things 
else, desirous of doing right, but to do 
right it must have the whole story. 

Equally true is it that those repre- 
senting the consumers of utility com- 
panies’ products must be honest and 
sincere. If we could get both the oper- 
ators of public utility companies and 
their patrons to understand that their 
interests are mutual, and that team 
work will produce enhanced service, at 
a reduced cost, most of the troublesome 
problems would be solved. Just a case 
in point. One of our transmission line 
companies furnishing light and power 
to many communities, under low con- 
tract rates, found, at the close of the 
war, that increased cost of fuel and 
other necessities had made a continu- 
ance of the rates impossible, without 
bankruptcy. The moment it suggested 


a raise there was an outcry and most 


decided objection. The public demanded 


*Abstract of address presented at mid- 


year meeting of the American Electric Rail- 


Way Association, Washington, D. C., Feb. 


16,1923 


DWIGHT N. LEwIs 


President National Association of Railway 
& Utilities Commissioners 


to be shown. It appealed to our board 
and, although we have no authority over 
rates, our electrical engineer made a 
careful survey of the plant, with analy- 
sis of expense and earnings, finding that 
the cost of production was exceeding 
the rate charged. This was published 
in full by the transmission line com- 
pany, was carefully examined by the 
public interested, and proper advance 
in the rate was actually agreed to by 
the consumers, and there was no court 
fight on rights of contract. 
But the public must be shown. 


CHANGED POLICIES BRING BETTER 
RESULTS IN DES MOINES 


In my own home town the street rail- 
way company had for years been deal- 
ing at long range with city fathers and 
the riding public. There was a feeling, 
justified or not, that the management 
was too far removed from Des Mines 
and that the attitude of the owners was 
that Des Moines was a hick town out 
West somewhere and they would show 
those rubes who were running the street 
ears. It is hard to eradicate an ill 
sentiment in a day, and practically 
nothing was done to enlighten the pub- 
lic or to indicate to the car rider that 
the owners of the property cared a con- 
tinental whether Des Moines people 
liked the way things were done or not. 

When the people rose in revolt, no 
matter how wrongfully or rightfully, 
then the company sent diplomats. But 


there was still the patronizing air of the 
Eastern provincial toward this uncouth 
Western brother. And our folks on 
Main Street didn’t like that, and said 
so. Well, you know how it was. But 
we are getting to understand each 
other better now. Every week a little 
folder is issued to the public, taking the 
public into the car company’s confidence, 
telling of its finances, its plans, its 
hopes, with even some good jokes in 
it, and while none of us likes to pay an 
8-cent fare, I hear very little “cussin’” 
of the street railway company, and the 
service is quite as good as a city the 
size of Des Moines has reason to expect. 
It is amazing to note the change in the 
attitude of the average man toward the 
company. Folks are fair, but when a 
question concerns public utilities, .we 
are all from Missouri. 
OPEN POLICY THE BEST 


I have always insisted, when occa- 
sion has arisen, that public service cor- 
porations would have saved themselves 
much trouble, adverse criticism and 
oppressive laws if they had always been 
open, fair and square with employees 
and public. I know, and count among 
my friends, men who work for public 
service corporations in various capac- 
ities, trainmen, station men, motormen, 
conductors and others. They have dis- 
cussed these matters freely with me. 
They have felt sometimes that their 
employers were not fair in discussing 
wage disputes; that they were con- 
cealing the real truth about their finan- 
cial conditions. Sometimes they have 
come to me, and, when claims of unsat- 
isfactory financial conditions made by 
managers of utilities have been con- 
firmed, they accepted gracefully that 
which might have called forth a walk- 
out. Such confidence must be had in 
utility companies that the public will 
feel absolutely safe in dealing first hand 
with such companies. I believe the 
greatest good a regulating commission 
can do is to bring about co-operation, 
mutual understanding and trust between 
the using public and the public service 
company, replacing suspicion with con- 
fidence, concealment with open under- 
standing, and a frank, free, get-to- 
gether policy all along the line. 

As war seldom establishes a prin- 
ciple or adjusts a dispute, but, instead, 
leaves desolation and distrust to breed 
another era of hate, so complaints 
against public service corporations 
which must be decided by a utility com- 
mission seldom permanently settle any- 
thing, or bring about an era of mutual 
faith and understanding. 
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There is much demand today in 
states having utility commissions that 
utility regulation must go back to the 
municipality. “Home Rule” is the 
slogan. I believe, in large part, this is 
due to the tendency of recent years for 
Congress to centralize in Washington 
authority in so very many affairs. Peo- 
ple are getting tired of long range 
regulation, and demagogs are taking 
advantage of this to bait utility com- 
panies, especially steam and electric 
railways. Nearly all this outcry is 
based upon the fare charged, and the 
man in whom the public relies, instead 
of helping to clear up the situation, is 
oftentimes found capitalizing for his 
own political preferment the prevailing 
unrest and dissatisfaction with trans- 
portation service and charge. 

It is not easy for the public to under- 
stand that burdensome taxation of a 
street railway must be borne by the car 
rider. We think we have put one over 
on somebody who owns the stock in an 
electric street railway when we require 
such company to pay for the paving 
between the rails and as far on either 
side as we think we dare go. The pub- 
lic should be educated to the fact that 
that misguided policy is one of the rea- 
sons for high fares. A town in my state, 
that could scarcely support its little 
street car system, undertook to require 
a lot of paving in the streets upon which 
the cars were operated, making the 
usual provision for the street railway 
company to pay the major portion of 
the bill. The street car company noti- 
fied the City Council that when the pav- 
ing was started on that basis the car 
system would be abandoned. An en- 
lightened public, desiring car service at 
reasonable fares, will not sanction un- 
just and burdensome regulations, either 
as to taxes or service, when it under- 
stands that those burdens must be re- 
flected in the fare paid for a ride. 
State laws making burdensome require- 
ments as to paving should be repealed, 
and the regulating power should be per- 
mitted to determine the extent of the 
car company’s liability, if any, for any 
paving on the streets upon which street 
cars are operated. 


PRINCIPLES OF REGULATION 


Three fundamental principles must 
forever be used as guides in the regu- 
lating of utilities: 

1. The people are entitled to good 
service at reasonable rates. 

2. The public service company is en- 
titled to a fair return upon the value 
of the property used in providing the 
service. 

3. Competition in public utilities is 
waste, which must be paid for by the 
people. 

It is a notorious fact that utility com- 
panies, including, of course, street rail- 
ways, went through the period during 
the latter part of the war and the years 
immediately following without ade- 
quate returns on their investments. It 
is only recently that the credit of utility 
companies has, in a measure, been re- 
stored. This, of course, is in the public 
interest, and I believe utility commis- 
sions should honestly endeavor to see 


that, while proper and adequate serviceshare of the public expense. No legis- 


is provided, such rates and fares are 
authorized as will restore the confidence 
of the investing public in the securities 
of such utility companies. 

It is estimated by competent author- 
ity that the total capitalization of street 
railways at the present time is $5,750,- 
000,000, of which $2,500,000 is repre- 
sented by stock. These stocks and 
bonds are largely owned by people who 
have invested their savings in them, 
and they are entitled to consideration 
by the managers of the companies and 
the utility commission or other regu- 
lating body. Twenty-three city railway 
properties valued by public service com- 
missions or other public authority in 
1919 indicated a property value of $725,- 
096,077, as against $794,594,660 total 
capitalization, an excess of capitaliza- 
tion over value of about 11 per cent. 
Statistics compiled by President Em- 
mons of your association for 1922 indi- 
cated a hopeful trend. 


High Spots Emphasized 
by Mr. Lewis 


The utility commission is, 


above all things else, desirous of 
doing right, but to do right it 
must have the whole story. 


Folks are fair, but when a 
question concerns public utilities, 
we are all from Missouri. 


Such confidence must be had 
in utility companies that the 
public will feel safe in dealing 
first hand with such companies. 


The greatest good that a regu- 
lating commission can do is to 
bring about co-operation, under- 
standing and trust between the 
public and the public service 
company. 


The motor bus competition has been, 
in some cases, most disastrous to elec- 
tric street and interurban railways. 
Nearly two years ago, in speaking be- 
fore our state electric railway, light 
and power association, I advocated such 
legislation as would protect the public 
against the unfair competition of motor 
bus and truck. The bus and truck 
usually insist on paralleling, as near as 
possible, the electric interurban railway. 
To my mind, this is neither fair to the 
public nor just to owners of the inter- 
urbans. Already a committee of our 
State Senate has been in to consult our 
commission several times in the draft- 
ing of a bill properly to supervise and 
tax the motor bus and freight truck 
using the public highways. The cities 
out our way have had their fling with 
city passenger buses, and I believe are 
through with them, except, perhaps, as 
feeders for car lines, which I am glad 
to note your association believes in and 
advocates. 

The motor bus should not be driven 
out of commission, but should be as 
strictly held to account as are street 
railways and should bear its proper 


lation should be enacted that will pre- 
vent establishment of needed and desir- 
able motor bus and truck service for 
the public good, but most assuredly 
established investment in street rail- 
ways and interurbans should be safe 
guarded in the interest of good service 
to the public, against the piratical and 
destructive competition that has been so 
prevalent everywhere. 

As my commission is not a regulating 
commission for street railways, I have 
stood on the side lines and watched the 
game. And like the man on the side 
lines, I have thought I could see where 
the plays might be improved. But I 
realize how different it is when one is 
in the thick of the actual conflict. Then 
decisions must sometimes be made and 
acted upon in the swift movements of 
contending forces. 


FUNDAMENTALS STATED 


Street railways are now a public con- 
venience and necessity, and, so far as 
I can see, will be for many years to 
come. 

The public is entitled to the lowest 
rate consonant with adequate return 
upon the value of the property used. 

Burdensome paving and other taxes 
should be removed by competent author- 
ity, in the interest of the car rider, so 
that he may have a lower fare. 

There should be the utmost confidence 
in the inherent virtue of fair play in the 
American public, and there should be 
no concealment of operating results. 

The public and the utility company 
should be educated to know that each is 
dependent on the other for the enjoy- 
ment of material blessings, and team_ 
work will accomplish what constant 
heckling by either side can never attain. 

Excessive dividends, stock and other- 
wise, by some of the great corporations 
of the United States have led men to 
believe that all corporations, including 
public utility companies, are getting 
enormously rich at the expense of the 
common consumer. The enormous 
profits gouged by some concerns out of 
the necessities of the people furnish the 
text for many a philippic against the 
public utility company, and against all 
aggregations of capital for any purpose 
whatsoever. In despair, some honest 
students of the question see the only 
solution in public ownership and opera- 
tion. And, indeed, some owners of 
utility company stocks and bonds would 
welcome a sale to the municipality as a 
blessed relief from the bickerings and 
political fights necessary to go through 
to establish the sanctity of property 
rights. 

I am glad utility companies are 
urging their employees and their cus- 
tomers to invest their savings in stocks 
and bonds of such companies, with 
plans for easy payment. It is the kind 
of public ownership in which I most 
heartily believe. With the stocks and 
bonds eventually in the hands of the 
workers and ‘the users, and the profits 
of the operation (and there would be 
profit then) going to such persons, most 
problems of public relations would be 
solved. 


—" 
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Railway and Motor Bus Regulation* 


By Bringing Aggrieved Parties Face to Face, Many Troubles Which 
Appear Insurmountable at First Will Fade Away 


By CHARLES C. ELWELL 
Public Utilities Commissioner, 
State of Connecticut 


T IS almost universally conceded that 

all organizations formed to supply a 
public utility, including transportation 
by rail and motor cars, should be under 
public supervision. For the purpose of 
regulating public service companies 
there have been established in nearly 
every state public utility commissions, 
which are clothed with power to make 
rules and orders which, if unsatisfac- 
tory to the parties in interest, may be 
taken on appeal to the courts. 

A well-balanced commission will en- 
deavor to limit the number of formal 
petitions and orders, acting preferably, 
as far as possible, as a medium through 
which differences may be amicably ad- 
justed. Joint conferences with the com- 
mission and aggrieved parties bring the 
contestants face to face. This results 
often in a fading away of troubles. and 
all parties separate with a much better 
understanding. Experience has shown 
that the utilities frequently need the 
advice and help of the commission, and 
in many cases what seemed to the util- 
ity at the time to be an unreasonable 
requirement has proved of great benefit. 

Among the most important of our 
public utilities are the electric railways. 
Their systems are made up of numerous 
short lines, originally constructed to 
serve small communities. By the union 
of these short arteries of transportation 
we have in this country today a number 
of big corporations. The greater their 
number the more difficult the problem 
of the commission, as each management 
possesses very strong views as to the 
best method of handling engineering 
and transportation problems. It de- 
volves on the regulating body, in order 
to secure uniformity, to settle questions 
of method and manner of construction, 
to rule on the type of equipment to be 
used, approve standard signs and sig- 
nals and, as far as possible, establish 
uniform rules for operation, to investi- 
gate accidents and make suggestions 
with a view to preventing similar acci- 
dents in the future. The most perplex- 
ing of all the problems confronting a 
public utilities commission is estab- 
lishing rates that will give sufficient 
revenue to operate the utility, pay a 
reasonable return on the capital that is 
invested and at the same time satisfy 
the public. 

During the recent war the costs of 
labor and material advanced so rapidly 
that the fare rate did not keep pace. 
Electric railways all over the country 
operated at a loss, while hundreds of 
miles of road which had been profit- 
able previously were either forced into 
receivers’ hands or abandoned alto- 
gether. In 1920 there were being oper- 
ated by companies in Connecticut 776 


*Abstract of address presented at mid- 
year meeting of American Electric Railway 
mica Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 


CHARLES C. ELWELL 
Public Utility Commissioner, 
State of Connecticut 


miles of electric railway; since 1920 
65 miles have been discarded and at the 
present time 120 miles are being oper- 
ated by receivers. People objected to 
paying a higher rate of fare than 5 
cents with a transfer privilege, making 
it possible in many cases to ride 15 
miles or more for one fare. This was 
not only unjust to the company but to 
the short rider as well. Many plans 
were discussed by our commission and 
the companies with a view to establish- 
ing rates that would correspond more 
nearly with the miles traveled, and sev- 
eral tests were made, but all proved un- 
profitable, unpopular and difficult to 
operate. 

A return to the original fare limits 
followed a trial of the second distance 
tariff scheme and the rate advanced to 
10 cents, resulting in increase of rev- 
enue, which, after fifteen months, was 
found sufficient to warrant a reduction 
to a token fare of 8% cents. A further 
modification is expected on April 1, 
when the token fare will be lowered to 
7% cents. The State Legislature of Con- 
necticut in 1921 relieved the electric 
railways by reducing taxes, bridge and 
paving obligations, and further by de- 
claring jitneys common carriers and 
placing them under ‘the jurisdiction of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 

The jitney made its appearance in 
Connecticut in 1915, and for about six 
years ran over the streets and high- 
ways, and the general public as well; 
they were unrestricted and unregulated; 
they operated when and where they 
pleased, and finally became so numerous 
that they fought among themselves, 
seeking in some way to reduce their 
own ranks in order that a reasonable 
number might survive. The routes 
chosen by the jitney usually paralleled 
the street railway and steam railroad 
lines, causing a substantial decrease in 


the revenue of both. Two years ago 
the perplexing question of regulating 
this seething mass was placed in the 
hands of our commission; hearings on 
the question of public convenience and 
necessity ‘were held in all parts of the 
State, resulting in a reduction of the 
number of jitney operators from 1,000 
to 225. Today, in place of reckless, in- 
dependent and irresponsible drivers, we 
have a very respectable lot of jitney 
managers, including such men as Lucius 
S. Storrs, whom you all know is a past- 
president of this association, and I ven- 
fure to paraphrase the immortal bard 
and say, To what base use we mortals 
come at last! 

Mr. Storrs has read the handwriting 
on the wall and very wisely is “getting 
in out of the wet,” realizing that there 
is a public need and demand for bus 
service, which can better be provided by 
the trolley management than by a large 
number of jitney operators. 

The Public Utilities Commission has 
a superintendent of its jitney depart- 
ment, who has general charge of their 
regulation. At the present time there 
are eleven companies or corporations 
and forty-nine single operators running 
jitneys in Connecticut. All have been 
given certificates by the commission 
when as a result of hearings it de- 
veloped that public convenience and 
necessity required them. These cer- 
tificates are good until revoked by the 
commission for cause. There are posted 
in each ear, for the benefit of the public, 
the rates of fare, schedules, etc. All 
operators are licensed and governed by 
various commission rules. By virtue of 
the law, electric railways may operate 
buses without a certificate from the 
commission. Our jitney operators have 
a state organization, headed by a pres- 
ident who is a lawyer. Different  dis- 
tricts of the state are represented on 
the board of directors, which meets 
monthly. It was prophesied there would 
be bills presented to the Legislature 
now in session providing for the repeal 
of the jitney law or a modification 
whereby many of the old jitney lines 
might be restored. The limit set for 
presenting bills has passed without any 
such requests appearing. The few bills 
affecting jitney transportation which 
have been introduced were first sub- 
mitted to the commission for its crit- 
icism and approval. 


Motor Bus OPERATION WILL INCREASE 


I do not look for any further exten- 
sions of street railway transportation, 
believing that buses will be employed 
on streets and highways which are 
built and maintained by municipalities. 
People want to retain the street rail- 
ways, but they do not frown on the 
jitney, some communities even showing 
a marked preference for such means 
of transportation. 

As an operating railroad official, when 
unhampered by those above me, I was 
fairly successful in getting close to the 
patrons of my division, and now as a 
commissioner I am constantly suggest- 
ing a closer union of the utility com- 
panies with the public. This unity can- 
not be accomplished by following any 
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fixed line of procedure, but in all cases, 
in order to obtain the best results, the 
initiative must be taken by the highest 
official of the utility, if he expects to 
win the confidence and co-operation of 
those who, in the case of railways, fur- 
nish the money to keep the wheels 
turning. 

Many of the “big bosses” are too 
old-fashioned and must be “born again” 
before they can expect to accomplish 
much along these lines, but if they once 
do “hit the trail” and make a deter- 
mined effort they will be surprised to 
see their example spread through the 
different grades, reaching even down to 
the lowest employees at the foot of the 
list, and, after they get the habit, the 
perplexing problem will be solved. But 
remember, “‘the old man” must take the 
lead. 

It is my opinion that electric railway 
presidents have too many high fences 
erected between themselves and their 
kicking patrons, which gives them an 
excuse for the many letters appearing 
in the kickers’ column of local papers. 
Straphangers never have a chance to 
even see the head of the bloated monop- 
oly, who, they claim, is getting richer 
and richer day by day in every way, 
even going to the extent of jacking up 
trolley fares at the slightest pretext. 
I suggest when you go home to-morrow 
that you rip out those gates with their 
concealed latches, which, expert that I 
am, will not respond to my manipula- 
tions—I mean the gates that always 
swing out when you want to go in, and 
swing in when you want to go out, and 
that have stationed behind them men 
who demand one’s card and business and 
who confuse the caller so that he can’t 
tell even his own name, but if he finally 
succeeds, the porter always returns, 
after five minutes absence, bringing the 
same old message, “The president is 
busy just now, and suggests seeing the 
superintendent,” who, by the way, has 
been seen several times without obtain- 
ing satisfaction. After such an experi- 
ence the truth seeker leaves the pres- 
ident’s office and if gifted tries his hand 
at writing for the papers, or, if not, 
takes it out by applauding the regular 
writings of Veritas and Vox Populi, 
cussing the company from the top to the 
bottom, as he sings, “I’ll never go there 
any more.” 


HAVE AN “AT HOME” Day 


Establish a calling day. Put a notice 
in the papers that “You will be at home 
on Wednesdays from two to three, when 
you will gladly meet those having any 
. fault to find with your management, 
or consider any suggestions that will 
make you a better servant of the public.” 
The gate, if you still have one, should 
be fastened wide open and the porter 
instructed to take a facial massage to 
iron out that look which should be re- 
placed with his broadest smile of wel- 
come for Mr. Public, the man for whom 
you are all working. 

You can answer all questions by the 
help of charts and diagrams, showing 
your visitors why you cannot do all 
they think you should, but when the 
people find out how easy it is to meet 


the president and what a fine fellow he 
is, very few will come, if any, and you 
will have ample room in your office for 
like conferences in the future. 

The greatest assets any utility can 
have are the good will of its employees 
and the confidence of the public which 
it serves—assets obtainable and retain- 
able only by according fair treatment 
to those who are on its payrolls and 


by giving good service to its patrons. 

Our commission is forbidden by law 
to interfere with the contracts between 
public utility companies and their em- 
ployees, but it can, and will, insist on 
service that is reasonably adequate, not 
forgetting, however, that the obligation 
rests upon it to see that the rates 
charged are sufficiently high to provide 
service that is ample and dependable. 


Relations of Utilities and Commissions* 


Entire Confidence of the Public Toward the Electric Railways in the 
Community Must Be Established Before Regulation 
Can Be Made Satisfactory to All Parties 


By Cou. CHARLES KELLER 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 
Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
Chairman Public Utilities Commission 


HE law creating the Public Utilities 

Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia was passed March 4, 1913. 
Under this law the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia consists of three members—the 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, who, when serving as Public 
Utility Commissioners, perform this 
added duty without further compensa- 
tion. Jurisdiction is limited to the 
boundaries of the District of Columbia, 
which contains 69 square miles. 

Until after the World War had 
been in progress for some considerable 
time no important public utility prob- 
lem, other than the valuation of the 
various companies doing business in the 
District of Columbia, had arisen. Since 
then, however, we have had the same ex- 
perience as other communities. _Mount- 
ing costs have necessarily compelled 
the fixing of increased rates, and while 
neither street car fares nor any other 
public utility rates are now at the high 
points, they are still considerably above 
the pre-war rates, and to that extent 
they afford play for the operation of 
that human weakness or fallibility 
which tends on occasions to find fault. 
For some reason or other, difficult to un- 
derstand, human beings otherwise rea- 
sonable seem to take a most unreason- 
able attitude in regard to public utility 
companies, particularly street car com- 
panies. It may possibly be because pay- 
ment of car fare is a cash transaction 
that takes place two or more times 
every day and that the performance of 
this cash transaction causes irritation 
which its frequent repetition exag- 
gerates. In any event, people who 
would hesitate to ask a merchant to 
sell his goods habitually below cost 
seem to feel that there is nothing out 
of the way in demanding that a street 
car company shall furnish service at 
cost or less. This mental attitude, hard 
as it is to explain, is exaggerated by 
the demagogue whose stock in trade it 
is to attack public utility rates without 
reference to their fundamental fairness. 


*Abstract of discussion read at midyear 
meeting of American Electric Railway 
Association. Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 
1923 


Joo. 


The public mind is seemingly never 
properly adjusted so far as concerns 
street car rates, and it seems difficult 
to get a hearing before the public at 
which the underlying facts may be 
fairly set forth and safely left to the 
sense of fairness of the whole body of 
well-meaning citizens. 

Summing up Mr. Lewis’ paper, it 
might be said that what he endeavors 
to inculcate is a spirit of complete fair- 
ness on all sides of the public utility 
problem. He wishes the street railways 
to demand no more than a fair return 
upon the value of the property used in 
serving the public, and he believes that 
competition in performing public utility 
service is wasteful, and inferentially 
that it should be prohibited. These con- 
clusions might be tersely summed up 
in the Golden Rule—the willingness, the 
anxiety, of every party engaged in giv- 
ing or receiving public utility service to 
treat all other parties as they would 
desire to be treated themselves. We 
must all agree that the rule deduced 
from Mr. Lewis’ paper is a fine and 
worthy one, but experience shows that 
the rule is more often discussed than 
practiced in business affairs. Until the 
public utility companies everywhere 
have created in the public mind a belief 
in the entire good faith of their policies, 
demagogues and men of ill will gen- 
erally will be able to mislead the public 
mind by fantastic tales of all kinds, so 
that it behooves the enlightened men 
who are the trustees and custodians of 
this vast interest—the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association—to do what 
they can to educate the public and to 
stimulate public belief in street railway 
policies. This cannot be done by discus- 
sions before such a body as this, or even 
by articles printed in technical or trade 
publications. Apparently it can be 
done only by publicity conducted in the 
community affected, accompanied by 
works confirming assertions of good 
faith. As illustrating what I mean by 
works, I will refer to a specific case. 

The Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, practically as 
soon as it was organized, entered upon 
the valuation of the various companies 
doing business in the District of Colum- 
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bia, such valuations being required by 
the law above referred to. These valu- 
ations were begun in 1914 and con- 
eluded in 1916. Naturally they were 
affected by all the variable and con- 
flicting factors consequent upon the 
war; and it would have been unreason- 
able to expect that the valuations, how- 
ever large their totals, would be ac- 
cepted without protest by the com- 
panies concerned. No criticism can 
therefore justly be made of any com- 
pany that challenges these valuations, 
because in its opinion the unit prices 
used therein were too low, or because 


the valuations did not, for example, 
cover the complete cost of reproduction. 
Differences of opinion might with great 
propriety arise as to these and other 
details; but I believe that it is not 
speaking too strongly to say that when 
a valuation is challenged, not only for 
these reasons but because it fails to 
include allowances for inflated assets in 
the way of rights of physical property 
never used in the public service and for 
commissions or cash payments alleged 
to have been made to purely speculative 
promoters, then the public may well 
be excused if it turns a deaf or skep- 


tical ear to other and possibly more 
meritorious pleas. I suggest that in 
my opinion the regulation of public 
utilities can be made satisfactory to all 
parties concerned and almost automatic 
in its operation only when that com- 
plete confidence upon which alone sat- 
isfactory business dealing can be based 
has been established in the community 
concerned. I have no doubt that when 
this millennium dawns, those of the 
present generation of public utility com- 
missioners who are not then numbered 
with the angels, elevated or fallen, will 
gladly join in the chorus of praise. 


Electric Railway Taxation’ 


An Exposition of the Work Done a Year Ago in New York State by the Legislative 
Committee of Which the Speaker Was Chairman, with a 
Consideration of Methods of Taxation 


By Hon. Frederick M. Davenport 


Senator from 36th District, New York State, and 
Chairman of the Special Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment 


a hit and miss affair in most of 

the states of the Union. The sub- 
ject of taxation requires a pretty wide 
information and a knowledge of un- 
derlying scientific principles which are 
to a considerable degree lacking in both 
legislative and administrative circles. 
It is technical, and the men who have 
the capacity to master it are apt to 
choose something else upon which to 
exercise their mental acumen. 

In the early stages of the history of 
this country, taxation was not so vital 
a matter as itis now. There were com- 
paratively small expenditures, and all 
the government had to do when it 
needed funds was to lay a tax on the 
nearest thing at hand, the thing that 
couldn’t get away. 

At first the government laid taxes on 
heads—poll taxes—they could not get 
away very easily; on land, that could 
not get away, and on the public utility 
corporations, because they could not 
pull up their tracks and pull down their 
transmission lines and take them over 
into another state very easily. 

I have noticed vast differences be- 
tween the ways in which the manufac- 
turing companies and the public utilities 
are treated with respect to taxation. 
The manufacturing corporations got 
away without much for a good long time, 
and their assessments of taxes were 
less than those of other bodies. The 
reason was that the corporations would 
threaten to move from the state. But 
a public utility cannot do this very well. 

In the days of smaller things, when 
taxes were small, it did not make very 
much difference if there were slight in- 
equalities or injustices. The country 
was rich as a class, and almost any per- 
son could stand the taxation of that 
day. All that has now been changed. 


“Tia hic and has always been rather 


*Abstract of address presented at mid- 
year meeting of the American Electric Rail- 
ae Dg ecpares Washington D. C., Feb. 


F. M. DAVENPORT 
New York State Senator 


Taxation has become one of the most 
vital issues. of the world. Misgovern- 
ment shows itself in overwhelming tax- 
ation. The matter was considered so 
important that the State of New York, 
where I have had my experience, un- 
dertook a study of its existing tax sys- 
tem a year and a half ago. We had a 
staff of engineers on an absolutely non- 
partisan basis, and the chief men on it 
were not theorists but statisticians. 
Their findings were submitted to tax 
officials and others interested in every 
quarter of the state before the findings 
were submitted to the Legislature. 

I think, on the whole, it is better not 
to hurry legislation. When definite and 
widespread changes are being at- 
tempted in a system of taxation, things 
must have a period of gestation, like 
the human embryo, before they get to 
a point where they are ready to be born. 


We found that New York State had a 
great mass of exemptions from taxa- 


tion. In real property from one-fifth 
to one-quarter had been exempted. 
There were also radical different 


methods of taxation. There was a gen- 
eral line of development, which included 
general property, personal property, 
and other forms for individuals and in- 
stitutions that could not be reached un- 
der the old general property tax. Then 
there were great inequalities. Thus we 
had one net profits tax in our state, 
the tax on manufacturing corporations, 
which is 4.5 per cent, and includes finan- 
cial institutions, public utilities, etc. In 
the case of banks, the national banks 
pay 6.8 per cent, the state banks 6.58, 
trust companies 7.33, investment com- 
panies 3.13, and in the class of the pub- 
lic utilities are the following rates: 
Steam railways 27, electric railways 44, 
telephone and telegraph 16, gas and 
electric 23. The utilities included 
were only those operating at a profit.} 

So much for the inequalities. Now 
as to the methods and number of taxes, 
I will quote the facts on _ several 
utilities: 

1. Steam railroads: 

(a) General franchise tax (article 9, sec- 
tion 182, Tax Law). (Franchise tax is 
based upon the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion. Tax rate variable, depending upon div- 
idend rate, relation of assets to liabilities, 
and average price of stoek sold.) 

(b) Additional Franchise Tax (article 9, 
section 184, Tax Law). One-half. of 1 
per cent on gross intrastate earnings not 
including earnings derived from business of 
an interstate character. 

(c) Special Franchise Tax (article 2, 
sections 44-49, Tax Law). (Tax Commis- 
sion annually determines valuation of spe- 
cial franchises subject to assessment in 
each city, town or village. Final equalized 
valuation is the assessed valuation on 
which all taxes based upon special fran- 
chise are levied by local authorities. 
Tangible property’ situated upon _ streets, 
highways, public places or public waters in 
connection with the special franchise is 
taxed with such franchise), 

(d) General Property Tax. (Real and 
personal property, excluding that which is 


+For further particulars of this report see 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Feb. 4, 1922 
pages 186-188.—EDs. 
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assessed with special franchises, is taxed 
under this head.) : 

2. Telephone and telegraph companies. _ 

(Taxed upon same basis as steam rail- 
roads. ) : 

$3. Elevated or surface railroads not oper- 
ated by steam. 

(a) Franchise 
185). . 

1 per cent on gross earnings from all 
sources Within the State. 38 per cent upon 
amount of dividends declared or paid in 
excess of 4 per cent upon actual amount of 
paid-up capital. ; 

(b) Special Franchise Tax (article 2, sec- 
tions 44-49, Tax Law). 

(Same as steam railroads.) 

(c) General Property Tax. (Same as 
steam railroads.) Then the following mis- 
cellaneous provisions were made: 

4. Other transportation conipanies (taxed 
upon same basis as steam railroads.) 

5. Waterworks companies, gas companies, 
electric or steam heating, lighting and 
power companies, 

(a) Franchise 
186). 

One-half of one per cent on gross earn- 
ings from all sources within the State. 

Three per cent upon amount of dividends 
declared or paid in excess of 4 per cent 
upon actual amount of paid-up capital. 

(b) Special Franchise Tax (article 2, sec- 
tions 44-49, Tax Law, same as for steam 
railroads). 

(c) General 
steam railroads). 


Tax (article 9, section 


Tax (article 9, section 


Property Tax (same as 


ELectTRIC Roaps TAXED Most HEAVILY 


Not only are electric roads, for ex- 
ample, taxed as you notice, far more 
heavily than the gas companies, but 
there is a great deal of difference in 
the possibility of shifting their taxes 
to their customers, as between most gas 
companies and the electric roads where 
the fare is fixed by franchise. The gas 
companies generally have the oppor- 
tunity to shift their burden through 
higher rates, but there is no such a 
chance with the electric railway, which 
has its fare fixed. Then, of course, the 
question arises, whether it is fair to 
shift into a body of consumers an un- 
equal share of the tax burden. We had 
to report, in the case of this investiga- 
tion, that our method of taxation was 
en arbitrary, uncertain, intricate, 
meticulous hodge podge. We found 
that the inequalities were scandalous 
and that they constituted disgraceful 
discrimination. 


A REASON FOR SOME OF THESE 
PROVISIONS 


There was a reason for some of these 
intricacies. New York State originally 
had a tax on the capital stock of utility 
companies, but the bonded indebtedness 
was deductible from the value of capital 
stock. But as many companies issued 
large numbers of bonds, certain classes 
including elevated and surface rail- 
ways, were withdrawn from this tax 
and subjected to a 1 per cent gross 
earnings tax, plus a tax of 3 per cent 
on dividends in excess of 4 per cent 
upon the actual amount of paid-up 
capital. 

Light, water, gas, heating and power 
companies were also withdrawn and 
taxed in the same manner as the street 
railways except that the rate of gross 
earnings was made 0.5 per cent. There 
was no apparent reason for the differ- 
ence. 

In 1899 the Roosevelt administration 
in New York State put a special fran- 
chise tax into effect to prevent evasion. 
The language used in connection with 
that Act was as follows: 


“Value of all franctises, rights, 


authority, or permission to construct, 
maintain and operate, in, under, above, 
upon, or through, any streets, highways 
or public places, any mains, pipes, 
tanks, conduits or wires, with their ap- 
purtenances, for conducting water, 
steam, heat, light, power, gas, oil or 
other substance, or electricity for tele- 
graphic, telephonic or other purposes” 
was declared to be real estate for the 
purposes of taxation assessable by the 
State Tax Commission for state and 
local purposes. 

These special franchises had often 
escaped taxation prior to this, since, as 
personality, any indebtedness could be 
deducted from their value. This was 
an important step in advance. There 
has been, however, much difficulty in 


defining the special franchise, and the 


operation of the law has been greatly 
hindered in consequence. Further, 
equalization of special franchises and 
other real estate was permitted until 
1911, and the more efficient central as- 
sessment led to discrimination against 
the possessors of franchises. Much liti- 
gation ensued, and half of the taxes 
imposed between 1899 and 1911 re- 
mained unpaid at the end of that period. 
There has been less trouble since the 
amendment. 

There was a good deal of discrimina- 
tion against the possessors of fran- 
chises as compared with the way in 
which ordinary real property in those 
locations was assessed, because the 
ordinary property was assessed far be- 
low the value, and in 1911 there was a 
clause added to the Act, for the purpose 
largely of clearing up ambiguities in 
interpretation of the earlier law, and 
the corporations were reclassified in 
1906 for the purpose of the capital 
stock tax: 


OBJECTIONS TO FRANCHISE TAXATION 


I will call your attention next to the 
fundamental defects of methods like 
those which I have described, in the 
case of public utility taxation, as they 
have appeared to us. In the first place, 
the lack of certainty in such methods, 
especially such taxes as special fran- 
chise tax, to which I have just referred, 
would cause a great deal of confusion. 

There is no entirely satisfactory way 
I know of to determine the processes by 
which to value a special franchise. 

This lack of certainty, especially in 
the special franchise element, has, as 
I have said, caused a great deal of 
trouble, and there is no entirely satis- 
factory way of determining the precise 
value of special franchises to use the 
public highways. All such determina- 
tion necessarily involves a large meas- 
ure of personal judgment, and this is 
a difficulty recognized by the Tax Com- 
mission of New York in its method of 
determining intangible franchise values 
which is adopted in accordance with the 
so-called net earnings rule as _ pre- 
scribed by the courts, that is by capital- 
izing the profits of the corporation in 
excess of a certain rate upon the value 
of the investment, in calling that the 
intangible value of the franchise. That 
is a practical way out of the difficulty, 
but still arbitrary, because of the un- 


certainty of factors involved—the value 
of the investment, for example, and the 
rate of interest to be employed. 

So with the tangible part of the spe- 
cial franchise. How are tracks, wires, 
poles, conduits of the public utility cor- 
poration to be valued? What is the 
proper basis of valuation, cost, replace- 
ment value, with or without deprecia- 
tion, or what? And when the method 
of valuing is determined upon, the sepa- 
rate valuation of the tangible part of 
the special franchise as a basis of taxa- 
tion involves serious uncertainty. What 
value has it anyway, except as a part 


of the whole equipment of the corpora- | 


tion as a going concern? 

In 1919 the State Tax Commission 
of New York, in view of the abnormal 
conditions of the preceding three years, 
averaged a period of five years in the 


attempt to produce fair valuations. 


There is nothing very certain about a 
value which has to be obtained after 
this fashion. 


EXPENSES OF TAX COLLECTION 


There is, of course, a dead loss to 
the State in all excessive costs of col- 
lecting and administering taxes. There 
is dead loss to the taxpayer in comply- 
ing with complicated tax laws. The 
labor of keeping special accounts, of 
filling out complicated forms, of get- 
ting doubtful points decided in the in- 
terpretation of the facts or of the law, 
the expense of contesting assessments, 
necessitates an expenditure for clerical 
force, accountants, tax experts and at- 
torneys which is a very serious burden 
to many corporations. The whole thing 
is wrong. 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


I will say a word now about the 
recommendations we make in our report 
to the Legislature in the State of New 
York as bearing on the whole problem. 
We want to wipe out the special fran- 
chise tax entirely, and wipe out the 
tax on the tangible personalty. The 
value of such property has little rela- 
tion to the ability of the corporations to 
pay taxes. With the adoption of a 
sound basis, the necessity of any tax 
upon personal property will disappear. 

As to the tax on real estate—there 
should be left to the localities the in- 
come from the tax on the real estate of 
public utilities, closely defined. The 
definition of real estate has been broad- 
ened to include classes of property of 
public utility corporations which are 
really personal property. All real estate 
is planned to be assessed by some cen- 
tral authority or else by an advisory 
authority. 

In our new plan we take the position 
that a public utility corporation pays 
more than its share. Conditions sur- 
rounding public utilities have changed 
very radically since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that public opinion is still based 
largely on the assumption that the old 
conditions still obtain which were, at 
the time, as we all know, loose, unregu- 
lated and often deplorable, but that is 
the condition of public opinion which 
you have to face in settling this matter. 


_ government must function 
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The whole question of public utility 
taxation should now be reconsidered in 
the light of the changed conditions with 
respect to the public control of rates of 
charge. The State has been using pub- 


lic utilities as tax collectors, imposing: 


upon them obligations justifiable only 
upon the assumption that the extra 
burden can be passed on in higher 
charges to certain particular sections 
of the consuming public. Some can pass 
it on and some cannot. Even in the 
case of those which can pass it on, the 
question arises as to the equity of 
hitting certain large bodies of consum- 
ers unfairly or even laying taxes in 
proportion to the use of public utilities 
at all. 

There is a good deal of reason for 
the opinion that public utility taxes will 
play a relatively small part in the 
future of tax systems in case the pres- 
ent system of regulated rates proves 
to be effective and is continued. Under 
public control of rates, the true func- 
tion of a public utility tax should be so 
designated that in cases where several 
companies operate under the same con- 
trolled rate, more tax would come to 
the State from the profits of companies 
which are more favorably circum- 
stanced, therefore able to earn more 
than a fair return. There is probably a 
necessary inexactness of the rate-fixing 
process, and taxation can help out this 
inexactness when it works out more 
than fair profits for certain companies. 

Public utilities have always properly 
been taxed on their local real estate, 
narrowly defined, as a reimbursement 
to the locality for services rendered, like 
protection of the property. 

An additional tax is levied on net in- 
come, defined so as to permit the deduc- 
tion of a sum equal to a fair return 
upon all the money invested, whether 
borrowed or not. So in this case there 
is a tax on real property, narrowly de- 
fined, and a tax on what might be called 
pure economic profit. If the whole 
system of taxing public utilities can be 
reduced to these two ways, we are get- 
ting somewhere and will be on a really 
sound basis. 

There has been an alternative sug- 
gestion, and that is a gross or net tax, 
on the ground that the state must have 
a regular income. Is the support of the 
state to be limited to those corporations 
that make profits? All real estate 
owners have paid a real tax. The 
farmers have to pay these taxes in lean 
years just as well as in fat years. The 
in years 
when business is poor as well as in 
years when business is good. The prac- 
tical phase in New York has led to the 
suggestion of an alternative gross or 
net tax which will replace the present 
series of state taxes. 


TAXES IN OTHER STATES 


Just a word about the tax conditions 
in other states. The report shows quite 
amedley. There is the ad valorem prop- 
erty basis; secondly, the capitalization 
basis, and thirdly, the earnings basis. 

The ad valorem basis is difficult and 
expensive, requires a large staff of ex- 
perts familiar with the details of the 


business of corporations involved, and 
personal judgment enters to a large 
degree. There are also many serious 
questions as to the valuation of physical 
property. Again, physical value alone 
is not a true measure of a corporation’s 
worth nor of the taxes it should pay. 
The thing that gives worth to a cor- 
poration really is its earning power. 
The earnings tax is simple and clear, 
and the consensus of public opinion in 
the country seems to be in favor of 
taxes upon incomes or earnings and 
the rapid development of such taxes. 
California, Minnesota and Connecticut 
have led the way. 


I might, in addition, advise you not 
to try to force through any legislation 
by more or less clandestine, undesirable 
means—great harm has been done by 
such a method in the past, and I have 
never seen a business group try that 
way of securing legislation that didn’t 
get the worst of it. What are re- 
quired, chiefly, are facts, time, and con- 
ciliation. Bring forth the figures of 
New York State, or some other place, 
and have these figures so verified and 
substantiated that you know exactly 
where you are, and then you can have 
a real, fundamental drive upon intelli- 
gent public opinion. 


Taxation and Regulation* 


The Virginia State Corporation Commission Regulates Rates and 
Assesses Property for Taxation—Comparison of Tax Increase 
by Years—Tax on Earnings Discussed 


By ALEXANDER FORWARD 


Member State Corporation Commission 
of Virginia 


railways paid in taxes 36.6 per cent 

of their total net revenue. In 1917 
they paid 13.61 per cent of their net 
revenues in taxes. 

Most of the electric railways in the 
Virginia cities and some of the compa- 
nies operating interurban and summer 
resort lines are also in the light and 
power business, and two or three are in 
the gas business. The electric railway 
companies paid in 1917 in taxes on their 
light, power and gas properties 4.65 
per cent of their net revenue, which had 
increased in 1921 to 6.97 per cent. The 
percentage of taxes to net revenue ad- 
vanced 50 per cent in the five-year 
period on light, power and gas opera- 
tions, while on electric railway opera- 
tions it advanced 269 per cent. The 
effect of the heavy relative increase in 
railway taxes is reflected in the total 
company taxes of those corporations 
doing allied business, so that these com- 
pany taxes increased from 8.9 per cent 
of net revenues in 1907 to 16.12 in 1921. 

_No federal taxes are included in any 
of these figures, and it is evident that 
should they be taken into account the 
percentage of tax to net revenue of 
electric railways in Virginia would not 
be less than 40 per cent. 

Now the sum of electric railway 
taxes has not increased to an alarming 
extent. We have had marked advances 
in the state tax rate, and that fact, 
with larger collections from franchise 
taxes on gross receipts due to higher 
fares in many instances, accounts for 
the increase in total taxes. The trouble 
is not with heavier taxes but with les- 
sened net revenue, which was 40 per 
cent less on Virginia electric railways 
in 1922 than in 1917. The causes are, of 
course, easily discernible—higher oper- 
ating expenses with rapid increases in 
the use of both privately owned and 
publicly operated motor vehicles. 

Taxes, therefore, constitute only one 


I: VIRGINIA in 1921 the electric 
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of the problems of the electric railway 
today, and so far as Virginia is con- 
cerned, they are a minor problem. It is, 
however, evident that a system of tax- 
ation that consumes 36.6 per cent of 
net revenue plus federal levies cannot 
be defended. 

It is quite true, as Senator Davenport 
suggests, that under regulation the pub- 
lic utility acts as a tax collector. The 
rates must be made sufficient to meet 
the taxes as an operating expense, so 
that the heavier the taxes the heavier 
the burden not on the utility but on the 
consumer of its service. There is much 
that appears in his plan for a tax on 
earnings to supplant a tax on property, 
especially if it can be devised so that the 
more profitable companies will pay the 
larger percentage of taxes on earnings. 
The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission is possibly the only regulatory 
commission in the country which also 
assesses the property of all public serv- 
ice corporations for taxation, state and 
local. We fix the value, and the General 
Assembly decides the rate to be applied 
for the State, and local bodies fix it for 
the several communities. Our consti- 
tution has certain requirements as to 
assessment which preclude any change 
in the system unless and until the fun- 
damental instrument is changed. 

There are difficulties in any method. 
A tax on gross earnings alone will not 
make for equality. In Virginia the 
electric railway with the largest gross 
earnings is by no means in the best 
position to pay, for its statements show 
deficits in its railway operations. We 
have that sort of tax now supplemental 
to the property tax, and I have shown 
you the results. A tax on net earnings 
would sharpen the knife of regulation. 
The public has a sort of suspicion that 
corporations and individuals are now 
sometimes engaged in finding means of 
increasing their expenses to lessen the 
sum of their federal income taxes, and 
this sort of suspicion might easily be 
directed to State and local levies deter- 
mined in the same manner. 
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How Should Railways Be Taxed ?* 


An Explanation as to How a Disproportionate Burden Is Now Placed on 
Electric Railways as a Result of Piling One 
Tax on Another 


By ALFRED T. DAVISON 
General Counsel Third Avenue Railway, New York, N. Y. 


‘O LONG as governments exist the 
imposition of taxes is, of course, 
fundamentally necessary. The ways 
and means of raising taxes has been 
handled in the past as a political ques- 
tion rather than a scientific, economic 
question, with the result that we find 
the tendency in the past has been to 
impose the tax indirectly upon people 
rather than directly. Thus we find the 
publie utilities burdened with taxes in 
various forms imposed upon them with 
the idea that such utilities would act 
as tax collectors in that the tax would 
be passed on by such utilities to the 
users of the utility by the fixing of 
rates of fare or charges sufficiently 
large to include such taxes, or by re- 
ducing expenses by reducing service. 
The disproportionate burden which 
as the result of piling one tax on an- 
other is now placed upon street rail- 
way companies—in common with, but 
more than, other utilities—is explained 
by the history of the industry. In the 
beginning, when the operation of street 
railways was unrestricted, high bur- 
dens by way of taxation were also im- 
posed as a means whereby the state 
could participate in assumed huge 
prospective profits. The next step 
came when the so-called special fran- 
chise taxes were imposed as a means 
of giving to the municipalities a 
method of reaching intangible prop- 
erty, on the theory that the intangible 
property, to wit, the franchise, was 
producing large revenues to the pri- 
vate owners, and that part of this 
should come to the municipalities. 
During all this time, however, the 
street railways, being unregulated 
especially as to service, could, and ac- 
tually did, pass on these taxes to the 
car rider. They were in reality tax 
gatherers. Now we are under a sys- 
tem of state regulation by which rates 
are limited to the cost of service and 
the amount of service itself is under the 
direct control of the state. With this 
radical change, however, there has 
been no compensating change in taxa- 
tion. Thus the inequality and dispro- 
portion in taxation of public utilities 
has come about. Whereas before state 
regulation the utilities could unques- 
tionably pass on the tax to the con- 
sumer, now if earnings are not suffi- 
cient to pay the tax and the return on 
the investment the public utilities can- 
not pass on the tax and therefore are 
not tax collectors, but must themselves 
pay the tax, regardless of whether the 
earnings are sufficient to pay a fair re- 
turn on the property. In other words, 
the tax must be paid and the investor 
gets what is left. The important point 
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is that the inability to pass on the tax 
is due to the drastic regulation by the 
state, whether it be in “increasing the 
service or in reducing rates. 

Senator Davenport mentioned the 
difficulties of using street railways as 
tax gatherers. Because this proposi- 
tion forms the basis of later deductions 
which I shall suggest, let me give a 
few reasons why street railways, as 
distinguished from public utilities gen- 
erally, cannot be used as tax gatherers. 

For a public utility to be used as a 
tax collector, the rates charged con- 
sumers must be susceptible of increases 
to cover all operating expenses and 
taxes and a return on the property in- 
vested. This is feasible with public 
utilities generally. It is not possible 
in the street railway business. 

In the first place, carfares are not 
susceptible of changes from time to 
time. It is only under the stress of 
extraordinary circumstances when in- 
creases in fares are tolerated. In the 
larger cities the American public has 
been educated on the basis of a 5-cent 
fare, and street railways have been 
able to obtain increases in certain parts 
of the country only as a result of war 
conditions. The public certainly would 
not tolerate variations in the rate of 
fare to cover merely taxation. 


INVESTOR FREQUENTLY PENALIZED 


In the second place, in all utilities 
outside of street railways the rates 
charged the consumer are susceptible 
of change to cover variations in operat- 
ing expenses, including taxes. For ex- 
ample, a gas company charging $1 or 
$1.25 per thousand cubic feet can by 
increasing its rate 1 cent, which means 
less than 1 per cent of the entire rate, 
obtain sufficient revenue to cover its 
taxes. This is not true in the case of 
a street railway company, where the 
increase of 1 cent, which is the lowest 
increase there can possibly be, means 
an increase of 20 per cent in the rate 
of fare. 

Since, therefore, street railways can- 
not pass on the tax to the street car 
rider, one of two results must follow— 
where street railways are not earn- 
ing a fair return on the capital in- 
vested, the investor is paying the tax; 
to the extent that he loses a fair return 
on his investment, because of the im- 
position of the tax, the investor is in 
reality paying the tax. 

Nor is that all. If the street rail- 
way company is not making any return 
on its capital, this tax is taken out of 
the investor’s principal. This result 
must necessarily follow where operat- 
ing revenues do not meet operating 
expenses. If the business is to con- 
tinue, taxes must be paid first. Other 
expenses must be cut or postponed. 


Naturally the first expense which is 
postponed or eliminated is the expense 
of keeping the property in good condi- 
tion. The deterioration thus resulting 
actually lessens the value of the prop- 
erty in which the investor has put his 
money. Thus, to the extent that the 
payment of taxes imposed upon the 
public utility has brought this about, 
just to that extent has the payment 
of this tax come out of the principal 
of the investor. On the other hand, in 
the case of a street railway which in 
addition to paying the taxes is earning 
sufficient to pay a fair return on its 
property, the tax is in reality an in- 
come tax. 

Aside from the fact that the passen- 
ger in the first case does not pay the 
tax, and in the second case is paying 
the tax, the further inequality is ap- 
parent. In the one case the tax is a 
hardship and a penalty, and in the 
other it is not. The street railway 
which cannot afford to pay it must pay 
it; the street railway which can easily 
afford to pay it is not paying it, but 
the passenger is paying it. 

Senator Davenport stated, and it is 
indeed the unanimous verdict of all who 
have investigated the subject, that any 
tax imposed on a street railway com- 
pany should be on the basis of income. 
Likewise all agree that an ad valorem 
tax has no place in a scientific system 
of utility taxation. The question is, 
what income of a street railway shall 
be taxed? I believe that the only tax 
which should be imposed on a street 
railway is a tax on its net income over 
and above a fair return on the capital 
invested or the value of the property 
in public service. 

I believe that those who advocate a 
tax on gross revenues have failed to 
appreciate that gross revenues of a 
street railway company or any other 
business are in no sense earnings or in- 
come. The fundamental reason why 
an ad valorem tax on public utilities is 
abandoned is because earning power is 
the criterion or standard of its value. 
The gross revenues of a public utility 
have no relation whatever to its abil- 
ity to earn and its ability to pay a tax. 
Many companies having large gross 
revenues have no net income whatever 
and many companies having small 
gross revenues have a large net in- 
come. Therefore, the very reason for 
advocating the income tax or a tax on 
earnings has no relation or application 
whatever to the gross revenues. An in- 
come tax is recognized as one of the 
fairest methods of taxation yet de- 
vised, and yet all income tax systems 
are based on net income and not on 
gross. A tax on gross income as ap- 
plied to a public utility may result in 
more injustice and inequality than an 
ad valorem tax on its property. As 
applied to a street railway cqampany 
the result often is that the greater the 
numbers of the public who are trans- 
ported on its cars the greater the tax 
it is required to pay, regardless of its 
ability to pay. 

State regulation of rates and service 
has had a far-reaching effect on taxa- 
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tion of street railways. The theory 
under which state regulatory bodies are 
created is that rates and service are 
so regulated that the investors, who 
are in reality the owners, of street 
railways receive only a fair return on 
the investment or the value of the 
property in public service. Thus it is 
fundamentally established that street 
railways cannot, like ordinary business, 
make any profit above a fair return on 
the money invested. In other words, 
street railways, while privately owned, 
are publicly managed and the situation 
of the investors, who are the actual 
owners of the property, is no different 
from the investors in municipal bonds, 
the proceeds of which are used to con- 
struct a municipally owned and oper- 
ated street railway. For the same 
reason that no one would ever advocate 
taxing municipal bonds, the proceeds 
of which are used for the construction 
of a municipally owned and operated 
street railway, the investors in the 
privately owned but publicly managed 
and operated street railways of today, 
who can make no profit on their in- 
vestment, should not be taxed. Never- 
theless, under our present system of 
taxation, as the result of state regula- 
tion of rates and service, this is ex- 
actly what is happening. 

It, therefore, follows that the only 
tax which should be imposed on a 
street railway is a tax on its net in- 
come over and above a fair return on 
the capital invested, or the value of 
the property in public service. An- 
other way of putting this is, the in- 
vestor should first get a fair return on 
his investment and then what is left 
may be taxed. The investor in public 
utilities should be treated no differ- 
ently than the investor in municipal 
bonds, the proceeds of which are used 
to construct a municipally owned and 
operated street railway. 

Such a tax as is here proposed, 
namely, a tax on the net income over 
and above a fair return, would work 
in absolute harmony with rate and 
service regulations. If the utility is 
so regulated that the investor receives 
no more than a fair return upon his in- 
vestment, then he is really in the class 
with the holder of a municipal bond, 
and should not pay any tax merely be- 
cause he has happened to choose street 
railways as his form of investment, for 
the reason that he is making no profit 
and the utility is performing a public 
service without profit to any individual. 

If, on the other hand, the public 
utility is so regulated with respect to 
its rates and service that the investor 
receives more than a fair return on his 
investment, then such investor is not 
in the class with the owner of munici- 
pal bonds, and will be required to pay 
a tax upon his earnings over a fair 
return, for the reason that while the 
utility is performing a public service, 
it is also affording to the extent just 
mentioned a profit to an individual. 

It is time to realize that if we are 
to have state regulation of rates and 
service on the theory that utilities are 
public corporations, then our system of 
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taxation must be based on the same 
principle. In other words, utilities 
should not be regulated on the theory 
that they are public corporations and 
taxed on the theory that they are pri- 
vate corporations. 

If taxes are to be based on income 
rather than capital, on earning power 
rather than realized wealth, and if 
ability and not possession is to be the 
measure of the tax, then net income 
over and above a fair return on the 
capital invested is the only scientific 
basis. 

The tax on net income over and above 
a fair return should be in lieu of ali 
other taxes and charges whatever, 
whether fixed by statute or imposed by 
franchise obligations. This also in- 
cludes paving charges. 
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The argument has been made that 
because franchise obligations are in the 
nature of a contract as between mu- 
nicipalities and the street railway cor- 
porations, any change made in the leg- 
islature would impair or interfere with 
the obligations of such contract, The 
United States Supreme Court, how- 
ever, has upheld the authority of the 
state to alter the obligations contained 
in franchises granted by municipalities 
and accepted by the street railway 
companies. I refer to the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
City of Chicago vs. Chicago Railway 
and others, 257 U. S.; Worcester vs. 
Street Railway, 196 U. S., 539, and 
the cases there cited, and City of Paw- 
huska vs. Pawhuska Light & Gas Com- 
pany, 250 U. S., 394. 


Community Interest Between Railways 
and Bankers’ Association* 


Electric Railways Should Lose No Opportunity to Broaden the Viewpoint 
of Public Officials and to Broaden the Knowledge 
of the Public Itself 


By JOHN ADAMS PRESCOTT 
President Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


JOHN A. PRESCOTT 
President Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


HE investment bankers are very 

proud of some of the investments 
they have handled in electric railways 
and not so proud of others. It appears, 
however, that the latter feeling reflects 
the great changes in conditions that 
have taken place rather than the poor 
judgment in making these investments. 
In discussing the address by Senator 
Davenport I wish to speak particularly 
of the effect of federal taxation upon 
electric railway financing. The cost of 
new capital to electric railways has 
been increased at least 2 per cent be- 
cause rich men can no longer afford to 
invest in public utilities. The high 
surtaxes force them to invest in tax- 
exempt securities. Hence the supply of 
new capital must now come from 
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small investors and customer owner- 
ship plans. To give employment to 
soldiers returned from France, great 
impetus was given to the issuance of 
state and municipal tax-exempt bonds 
in order to do great public work. The 
effect of this is now beginning to be 
realized, as it has meant great increases 
in taxation to everyone and partic- 
ularly the utilities. The most notable 
effect has probably been upon the inter- 
urban railways. It seems an irony that 
these roads, which have served the pub- 
lic well for many years and paid their 
share of the burden of government, 
should now be taxed to furnish facil- 
ities for unregulated and untaxed com- 
petitive transportation in the form of 
buses and trucks. The public is awak- 
ening to this situation as is indicated 
by the agitation for a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting tax-exempt se- 
curities and by the introduction of bills 
in state legislatures that would tax 
and regulate users of the highways. 
The growth of taxes has so cut down 
the margin of earnings over tax re- 
quirements that this has added to the 
lack of confidence in railway securities 
created by the public agitation against 
the railways. 

To meet this situation men of the 
industry should lose no opportunity to 
broaden the viewpoint of public offi- 
cials. Of even greater importance is 
the need to broaden the knowledge 
which the public itself has of this sit- 
uation. I urge the advisability of the 
heads of railways appearing personally 
at luncheons and other gatherings to 
speak, rather than to send a representa- 
tive, so that people can see that these 
men have no horns and are very human 
and ready to meet the public face to 
face. 
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Country Past the Peak 


Vice-President Coolidge in an Address at the Convention Declares Business, Including Electric 
Railway Industry, Is Returning from a Time of Depression to One of Prosperity. 
He Congratulated the Delegates at Washington Upon This Condition and 
the Opportunity Thereby Afforded to Give Better Service 


ICE-PRESIDENT CALVIN 

COOLIDGE, in an address at 

the midyear meeting of the American 

Electric Railway Association on 
Friday morning, said: 


“Mr. President, members of the 
Association: Some of my numerous 
friends who belong to your associa- 
tion extended to me an invitation to 
come here to give you, at least, my 
greetings. 


“You have been working under the 
difficulties for the past few years 
that every regulated enterprise has 
felt. 


“Tt is notorious that the action of 
the government follows and does not 
precede the development of business 
conditions; and while you saw an ever- 
increasing cost of operation, your 
ability to secure increasing returns, 
in very many instances being depend- 
ent on the action of some govern- 
mental body, hardly kept up with the 
requirements that you felt. 


“T am sure that you, in common with 
all the rest of the nation, are glad to see 
a time when you are returning to a sound 
and substantial basis of operations — 
when you can look into the future with 
some degree of being able to tell what the 
future holds, what your costs are going 
to be, and what plans you can make for 
development and for furnishing the 
necessary service to your patrons. 


“The electrical development of the 
nation in the last twoscore years has 
been perhaps its most wonderful de- 
velopment. Without it, it would not 
be possible at the present time to carry 
on the business of the nation as it is 
carried on, either for the transmission of 
intelligence or in the transportation of 
merchandise and of the people. It is a 
program that is not yet solved, one on 
which the very best of brains and finan- 
cial ability of the nation are still work- 
ing, and I have confidence that the 
problems that are undertaken by those 
who represent our country in those fields 
will ultimately be worked out to the 
satisfaction of our people. 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Calvin Coolidge 


Vice-President of the United States 


¢ 


“You are dependent very much on 
the action of the local and the national 
governments. I think you have recog- 
nized a desire, both of the localities which 
you serve and of the nation, to co-operate 
with you, to support you, and to help 
you work out those problems the solu- 
tion of which would give you the ability 
better to serve your patrons. 


“One of the chief causes of the great 
increase in costs, of course, it goes with- 
out saying, has been the excessive public 
expenditures that our country, in com- 
mon with most of the other countries of 
the world, have been compelled to make 
during the past few years. Even in a 
great and rich country like America, 
you cannot raise and expend more than 
$60,000,000,000 in the short space of 
time in which we have done that with- 
out putting a very excessive strain on 
the whole financial fabric of our nation. 


“But we have met that strain better 
and easier than any other country on 
earth has met similar strains from these 
excessive expenditures. We have 
passed the peak and are work'ng back 
now toward the time of stability. We 
have paid off something more than one- 


seventh of our national debt, reducing 

‘ it from $26,000,000,000 plus down to 
$22,000,000,000 plus. We have re- 
duced our great burden of taxation, 
not to its minimum —that depends 
on the expenditures that are being 
made from year to year—but we are 
reducing these steadily and consist- 
ently as fast as they can be reduced 
and maintain the necessary efficiency 
in the public service. 


“You are feeling the results of that 
in your business, as all the people are 
feeling it in their business, and we are 
returning from a time of depression 
to a time of prosperity, a time when 
the carloadings of trade are reaching 
almost their highest point, a time 
when the consumption of the great 
basic materials and their production, 
whether it be of iron and steel, cop- 
per or cotton — any of those prime 
necessities that go into the business 
life of the nation — show by their 

Statistical position that our country 
is in an era of bounding prosperity. 


“That has been brought about by 
the co-operation |that has existed be- 
tween the business enterprises of the 
country and the government of the 
country. This is going to do a great 
deal to solve those pressing problems 
that have come to every business en- 
terprise in the land. It is going to bring 
more nearly together the expenses of 
operation and the returns from income, 
so that the margin which has hereto- 
fore been on the wrong side of the led- 
ger is being steadily transferred to the 
right side of the ledger. 


“I want to congratulate you on the 
great service which your operation is 
rendering to the country; on the pros- 
pect of the returning prosperity and on 
the hope and the confidence that on 
your ability to serve America, you are 
going to make it great and powerful, 
acting with the other great interests 
of the country, making it a land able 
to take care of its people at home and 
able to render such a service as it finds 
necessary to the other people of the 
earth.”’ 
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Industry Coming to Better Days’ 


Meeting at Washington Calls to Mind Value of Work of Federal Electric Railways 
Commission—Important Problems of Industry Reviewed 
by Association President in Banquet Address 


By C.,D. Emmons 


President United Railways & Electric Company of Baltimore 
President American Electric Railway Association 


teresting and most profitable, and 

I know that you will enjoy the 
program for this evening. May I take 
this opportunity of acknowledging pub- 
licly the hard work and many cour- 
tesies extended by the Capital Trac- 
tion Company, the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company and the Washing- 
ton-Virginia Railway, for without their 
assistance and whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion we could not have had the success- 
ful meeting which we have enjoyed. 

It is fitting as we assemble here in 
the capital of our country to pause for 
.a few moments to express our appre- 
ciation to the federal government for 
its constructive assistance to our in- 
dustry. 

In May, 1919, the then Secretary of 
Commerce and the then Secretary of 
Labor, together with the National 
Association of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, the Governors of many states, 
and the Mayors of many cities, joined 
in a request to the President to author- 
ize a commission to study the electric 
railway situation. Asa result the Fed- 
eral Electric Railways Commission was 
organized, consisting of representatives 
of the various departments of the gov- 
ernment, the banking interests of the 
country, the municipalities and the em- 
ployees and management of the indus- 
try itself. Before promulgating its re- 
port, this commission spent more than 
a year in painstaking work, calling 
many expert witnesses to its aid. This 
report pointed out plainly the joint 
obligations of the managements and 
the public to bring the industry back 
to a healthy state. It gave courage to 
managements to wage their present 
battle to restore the industry to its 
proper place of service to the public, 
confidence to its investors and peace 
and comfort to its employees. 

Tonight, we feel that we can at least 
make a good progress report—that we 
are waging a winning fight and keeping 
faith with the government itself. 

The industry is in better condition 
than it has been at any time since the 
European war, and if the public—in- 
cluding our state and city officials, will 
continue to adhere to the principles set 
forth by the Federal Electric Railways 
Commission as zealously as the greater 
part of the industry is trying to carry 
them out, the electric railway problem 
will be solved. 

Improved public relations and con- 


Te meetings today have been in- 
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ditions in general invariably have fol- 
lowed frank dealings with the public 
and the public officials. Frankness has 
become widespread; three hundred com- 
panies today are telling their story 
by advertising through the newspapers, 
car signs, booklets and _ speakers; 
whereas, when the commission made its 
report very few companies were taking 
the public into their confidence. 

‘That the managements themselves 
have effected striking operating econ- 
omies is shown by the fact that in the 
commission’s report issued in 1920 of 
a group of twenty-one city and inter- 
urban companies, the operating ratio— 
that is, percentage of operating cost to 
revenue, was 78.4 per cent. The operat- 
ing ratio for the year just closed for a 
similar group of railways, with gross 
operating revenues remaining prac- 
tically constant, was 72.4 per cent, a de- 
crease of 7.6 per cent. 

This reduction in operating ratio 
has been brought about almost entirely 
by a reduction which has been effected 
in operating expenses through the fol- 
lowing means: 

1. Use of the one-man car. 

2. Use of trail cars and 
weight cars. 

3. In some instances, the abandon- 
ment of unprofitable lines. 

4. Through improved routing and 
rearranging of schedules. 

5. Through the use of labor-saving 
devices. 


lighter 


6. Through the more economical use 
of labor generally. 

With economies has come improved 
service. The money that was spent for 
operating cars on little used lines is 
being put into increased service on the 
lines where service heretofore was in- 
adequate. 

The tax burdens of the street rail- 
ways are almost as numerous as 
Heinz’s famous fifty-seven varieties. 
A record of five companies taken for 
study in this connection recently shows 
a total of thirty-seven different kinds 
of taxes. Many of these special taxes 
are unjust and unfair, and in so far 
as they benefit the entire public alike 
(and I might say in many cases they 
are of greater benefit to the automo- 
bile riders or non-patrons of the street 
car than to the car riders themselves), 
they certainly should be eliminated. 
The fact is often lost sight of that all 
tax burdens, special or otherwise, placed 
upon the street railway company must 
in the end be reflected in the cost of 
rides to the street car patrons. 

The destructive competition by jitney 
buses or motor buses as common 
carriers is becoming less acute, for the 
reason that in the last several years 
there has been an unquestioned demon- 
stration of the fact that, in order to ob- 
tain the best service for any community, 
unrestricted competition between elec- 
tric cars and jitneys or motor buses 
cannot exist. In some cities, buses are 
now only permitted to run under proper 
regulations and must first obtain a per- 
mit of convenience and necessity from 
the regulatory bodies. Gradually they 
are being required to pay their fair 
share of taxes and to carry a bond for 
the faithful performance of service and 
for accident liability. In many commu- 
nities, electric railways are voluntarily 
supplementing their service with buses, 
and the authorities, recognizing the 


advantages of a single dependable 
transportation system, are protecting 
the companies against unfair com- 
petition. 


No street railway company that is at 
all progressive can avoid the expen- 
diture of large sums of money each 
year in extension of tracks, adding to 
the equipment of power house and sub- 
stations, adding to the car equipment, 
etc., in order to give proper service to 
the public. Without a fair margin 
over all operating expenses and fixed 
charges, money for such extensions can- 
not be obtained. 

The ancient cry of a 5-cent fare, re- 
gardless of cost, is uttered now only 
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by a few demagogs, generally by those 
desirous of obtaining personal adver- 
tisement by this form of a supposed 
popular movement. Practically every 
one of them knows his plan is eco- 
nomically unsound. Serious-minded, 
constructive citizens, realizing that 
fares must vary with differing condi- 
tions, are demanding a fare which will 
be reasonable and just, not only to the 
ear rider himself, but to the company, 
whether it be 5 cents, 10 cents or some- 
thing else. They want good service and 
realize they must pay an adequate 
fare to get it. 

It is futile to expect the thread- 
bare cry for the 5-cent fare ever to die, 
but persons with the slightest knowl- 
edge of economics realize it is as un- 
just as would be a demand for the 
return of the 25-cent meal, the $2 
shoe, the 5-cent movie or a good 5-cent 
cigar. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP TRIALS 
UNSATISFACTORY 


The wisdom of the Federal Electric 
Railways Commission’s declaration that 
the time is not ripe for municipal 
operation seems to be borne out by the 
outstanding present-day experiments in 
Seattle, Detroit and San Francisco. 

Seattle’s municipal experiment thus 
far has been a marked failure, accom- 
panied by high fares and continued 
accumulated deficits. The last avail- 
able official statement for the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921 shows an accumu- 
lated deficit of $1,526,869. Recently the 
Seattle City Council in an effort to 
increase the earnings of the lines voted 
to reduce the fare to 5 cents with a 2- 
cent cash or 14-cent token charge for 
a transfer, in the vain hope that many 
additional passengers would be at- 
tracted. This was done in the face of 
a report from George F. Russell, super- 
intendent of public utilities, that such 
a plan probably would mean a_ net 
monthly operating loss of $129.227, a 
loss of $1,550,700 per year. Constant 
efforts have been made by persons in- 
terested in decreasing the car fare 
to take the deficit out of the general 
tax fund of the city, but this has been 
successfully resisted by the taxpayers. 

Even under such a capable and prac- 
tically non-political management as 
that of Senator Couzens, the Detroit 
system has been unable to reduce fares 
under those charged by its former 
private managements and has had to 
appeal to the people for $5,000,000 for 
which to make improvements. This 
was voted down by a large majority. 

Notwithstanding the favorable con- 
ditions under which the Detroit prop- 
erty was purchased and is_ being 
operated, the city lines still have the 
same rate of fare as charged by the 
former or privately owned company. 

Some of the factors which ought to 
enable this municipally operated road 
to grant a lower fare are as follows: 

1. Through greatly reduced fixed 
charges, because the company was 
forced to sell its city lines for $22,250,- 
000, which was actually $9,250,000 less 
than was offered for the same prop- 
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erty in 1919. Capitalized even at 5 per 
cent, this would show a saving of $462,- 
500 per year 

2. Through the possible assistance of 
all city machinery and departments in 
the operation of the road. 

8. Through the gradual elimination 
of jitney competition, which was not 
restricted but rather encouraged dur- 
ing private operation. 

4. Through the extensive use of the 
one-man cars under city operation, 
which cars the city itself did not permit 
private management to operate. 

Despite the fact that the San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Line operates chiefly 
on the two principal streets of that 
city, carries only the cream of the 
traffic and serves little of outlying 
territory, the official municipal report 
for the year ended June 30, 1922, shows 
that when proper allowances for taxes 
and other imposts charged private com- 
panies are made, the line had a deficit 
of $190,866 between July 1, 1921, and 
June 30, 1922. The report also shows 
that by absolving the municipal line 
from taxes properly chargeable to it, 
a “bookkeeping” profit of $55,669 was 
made, but everyone knows that book- 
keeping cannot pay taxes... Somebody 
has to pay the taxes which the San 
Francisco Municipal Line is not paying. 
It is only fair to state, however, that 
under this favorable tax plan, the 
municipal line has accumulated a re- 
serve for depreciation and accidents 
which is comparable with those set 
aside by well maintained properties 
under private management. 

Daily evidence of the value of state 
regulation of electric railways, so in- 
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dorsed by the Federal Electric Railways 
Commission, are found on every hand, 
not only on the part of the street rail- 
way companies themselves, but on the 
part of the public and the car rider. 
A return to the old order of local regu- 
lation would fill managements with 
uncertainty and immeasurably halt re- 
habilitation of properties and their 
return to the condition necessary to 
give reliable and satisfactory service. 

Governor McCray of Indiana says: 
“The Public Service Commission is a 
most necessary part of governmental 
machinery. It has been maligned be- 
cause it has been misunderstood. The 
laws governing it may not be perfect, 
but they can and will be corrected. To 
abolish this commission would mean the 
return of political wire pulling and 
domination of public utilities of every 
city and town of our state. This would 
indeed be a step backward and must 
not be thought of.” Sentiments of this 
character have been expressed by Gov- 
ernors of thirty-seven other states dur- 
ing recent years. 

Certainly the electric railway in- 
dustry cannot be expected to function 
efficiently and economically if it is com- 
pelled to take up the old burden of 
being subjected to the personal whims 
and wishes of local politicians instead 
of scientific regulation by: state experts 
removed from political influence. 

The electric railway industry as a 
whole is striving to do what the 
Federal Electric Railways Commission 
and its own experience tells it it is 
best to do, and the public reaction to 
that effort makes us confident of the 
future. 


Railways Emerging from Serious 
Conditions* 


Some of the Problems Which Have Confronted the Electric Railway 
Industry During the Last Few Years Have Been Hard to 
Solve—State Regulation Has Saved the Industry 


By THomas N. McCarRTER 
President Public Service Railway 
Newark, N. J. 


S A successful operating proposi- 

tion, after the early days of ex- 
perimentation, the electric railway 
industry is approximately thirty years 
old. Thirty years is a short period in 
the cycle of time, but it is a long period 
to voyage upon a sea of trouble. This 
particular period of time to which I 
refer has been, perhaps, the most re- 
markable period, industrially speaking, 
in the history of the world. In it ma- 
chinery, as the great saver of human 
energy, has been brought to its pres- 
ent high degree of development. 
Science and invention have done their 
greatest work during the span of these 
years. Many of the great inventions 
which are now regarded as_necessi- 
ties of life were either aitogether un- 
known at the commencement of this 
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period or, like the electric railway in- 
dustry itself, were in their swaddling 
clothes. In 1893, the use of the tele- 
phone was extremely Jimited in its ex- 
tent and the telephonic art was ama- 
teurish in the extreme as compared 
with its development of today. The 
internal combustion engine and motor 
car had not proceeded beyond the brair 
of the inventor. Now, the motor in- 
dustry is said to be our largest indus- 
try with 12,000,000 cars and trucks 
upon the streets of this country alone. 
Mammoth steamships, of a character 
and size then uncontemplated, now race 
over the seas. Wireless long distance 
communication was as yet unknown. 
The operation of the submarine was 
confined to the works of Jules Verne; 
the Wright brothers had not yet made 
their great discovery, which culminated 
in the development of the modern 
aeroplane, and now within the last two 
years has come radio, with its attend- 
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ant wonders. The electrical industry 
itself, in the matter of generation, 
transmission and distribution as com- 
pared with present-day conditions, was 
in the infant class. Surely there is no 
thirty-year period in the history of the 
world which can in any way match this 
period of inventive and industrial de- 
velopment. 

So, also, there has been simultane- 
ously taking place the world over dur- 
ing this period a sort of social or eco- 
nomic revolution, which is finding 
expression in different degrees of rad- 
icalism—some greater and some less— 
all over the world, the underlying 
principle or substratum of which seems 
to be an attempt toward a greater 
equalization and distribution of wealth 
than has ever existed before; a re- 
bound from the period during which 
enormous fortunes were made as the 
result of inventive genius or unusual 
business sagacity; a disposition to con- 
trol and to limit the activity of the 
individual for the so-called benefit of 
the many. Much of this has been 
greatly exaggerated by the World 
War, reaching its most extreme reali- 
zation in the deplorable conditions ex- 
isting in Russia today. In our own 
country it has manifested itself 
through the medium of death taxes, 
high income taxes, especially surtaxes, 
and as to railroads and public utilities, 
through the excessive and misguided 
ron of the principle of regula- 
ion. 


For REGULATION WITHIN BouNDS 


I find no fault with the principle 
of regulation itself as applied to our 
industry. It is all right if kept within 
reasonable bounds. Our industry has 
both suffered from and benefited by it. 
It is well to be perfectly frank in con- 
sidering a question of this momentous 
character. The very great advantage 
that has come to this industry from the 
principle of regulation, as I see it, is 
this: Most of the franchises of the 
electric railways of the country, espe- 
cially in cities, contained .fare limita- 
tions—generally of the 5-cent variety. 
These provision were in the nature of 
contracts that could not have been 
avoided without the consent of the 
municipality making them, or by the 
act of the state, of which the munici- 
pality was the creature. Then the 
principle of regulation became fashion- 
able ten or fifteen years ago, the state 
enacted statutes creating commissions, 
with rate-making powers, to fix just 
and reasonable rates for all public utili- 
ties, the effect of which was, in most 
cases, as the courts have held, to wipe 
out these old fare limitations contained 
in the franchises. Had this not been so, 
great and irremediable disaster would 
have overtaken the industry in 1918, 
when overnight, as it were, the costs 
of operation of the railway systems of 
the country were doubled, due to con- 
ditions created by the war. The relief 
that commissions were able to give and 
did give to the companies under the 
law, as above set forth, saved the in- 
dustry during the war period and 
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thereafter. Certainly we must admit 
that this life-saving relief to the in- 
dustry came as a result of the applica- 


_tion of the doctrine of public utility 


regulation. To have been forced to 
deal in this emergency with the polit- 
ical ramifications of . municipalities 
would have been disastrous and, I fear, 
unavailing. Utilities other than elec- 
tric railways, generally speaking, have 
not received this benefit from the de- 
velopment of the regulation idea be- 
cause, as a rule, the price of their 
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product was not denominated in the 
bond. These utilities could have met 
the situation, in the absence of regula- 
tion, by legitimate increases in the 
cost of their product. So, too, it is un- 
doubtedly true that some commissions, 
by their high character, painstaking 
effort, and fearless performance of 
their duty, have stabilized the credit of 
certain of our properties to their last- 
ing benefit. Unfortunately, however, 
this has not been the universal prac- 
tice. 

Too often have commissions been 
guided in their conclusions by political 
considerations. While under the law the 
exercise of the power of rate making 
by the state is a legislative function, 
it is, nevertheless, one of a quasi- 
judicial variety, a fact too often for- 
gotten by those administering the 
power through political preferment. 
Fine spun theories of theoretical doc- 
trinaires have been allowed to prevail 
over the seasoned experience of hard- 
headed men. The effort has been to 
give as little relief as possible, not to 
meet the situation squarely. The re- 
suit of all this. carried to the nth 
power, has been a blight upon the rail- 
roads and other public utilities of the 
country, including, to a marked degree, 
electric railways, during the last fif- 
teen years. Instead of large expendi- 
tures to keep pace with the proper 
development of the nation, the railroad 
mileage of the country is actually con- 
tracting. 


Capital is on strike and will not 
further participate in such under- 
takings. Is it any wonder? An ef- 


fort is now being made in certain 
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localities to substitute municipal regu- 
lation for state regulation of public 
utilities, under the guise of the fetish 
of home rule. If this be accomplished, 
the evils of regulation to which I have 
alluded will simply be accentuated and 
the properties thus regulated will be 
completely submerged in the vortex of 
politics. 


JITNEY AND BUS COMPETITION 


In the last few years there has been 
let loose, from time to time, in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, a hybrid char- 
acter of competition with our industry, 
known as the “jitney.” Now, of course, 
every industry existing for the public 
convenience, as our industry does, must 
take its chances against the develop- 
ment in the future of some form of 
transportation better suited to the pub- 
lic need. If we are engaged in an indus- 
try that has become archaic, we must 
pay the price. This is the history of 
our own industry. The old stage gave 
way to the horse car; the horse car to 
the cable car, and the cable car to the 
electric car. Of this we cannot com- 
plain. But no one whose judgment is 
seasoned or entitled to respect upon 
this subject believes that the jitney 
bus can ever replace the electric rail- 
way industry. Massed surface trans- 
portation can still be infinitely better 
handled in larger units by electric rail- 
ways. 

I do not say that the motor bus 
has no place in modern transpor- 
tation. On the contrary, properly to 
supplement and complement electric 
railway transportation in line exten- 
sions otherwise impractical, in cross- 
town service, in boulevard service and 
the like, co-ordinated with railway serv- 
ice, I distinctly believe in it. But the 
unlimited, indiscriminate, unregulated 
competition of irresponsible jitneys, 
paralleling electric railways, upon the 
same streets, which are not yet de- 
veloped to their capacity, is a competi- 
tion of a destructive character that not 
only paralyzes the opportunity for de- 
velopment of the railway company but, 
if allowed indefinitely, will cripple, if 
it does not destroy, the essential serv- 
ice which the public needs. The inter- 
ests of the public and the company, in 
the long run, are identical in this mat- 
ter, and what affects the company ad- 
versely will eventually injure the 
public. It is apparent that the coun- 
try is beginning to appreciate this 
situation. Generally speaking, the 
jitney menace is passed. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the fact upon the 
property administered by my associates 
and myself, but sooner or later the ex- 
perience of the county will be repeated 
there, too. 

I do not wish to be thought unduly 
pessimistic. I have been endeavoring 
to state exact facts—and only facts. 
I see, so far as-our industry is con- 
cerned, distinct signs of improvement. 
We are slowly emerging from the seri- 
ous result to our industry caused by 
the greatest war in human history. 
Every person in this room will be af- 
fected, economically if in no other way, 
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by that war until the end of his days. 
The price our industry had to pay as 
its share of the war cost was none too 
much for the results achieved by the 
triumph of right over the lust for 
world dominion and power. Every- 
where throughout the country the 
eranings of our properties are slowly 
but steadily improving. Commissions 
are beginning to take a more rational 
view of our problems; deficits are 
changing into earnings. The improve- 
ment is slow but sure and the future is 
full of promise. As it is with our in- 
dustry, so I think it is with our coun- 


try. Meeting here in the nation’s 
capital, we have reason to give thanks, 
in no pharisaical spirit but in deep 
humility, for the blessings of our coun- 
try as compared with the nations of 
the world. Everywhere about us are 
signs of great activity and coming 
prosperity. The financial affairs of the 
nation, under the leadership of the 
present great Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, are showing a marvelous stride of 
improvement. The agreement with 
Great Britain for the funding of her 
debt, upon terms fair to both coun- 
tries, will sound a_ stabilizing shot 


which, like the shot at Lexington 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, 
will be heard around the world. Let 
us, therefore, keep courage; let us 
cease to grieve over the misfortunes of 
the past, recalling them only as a guide 
to shape our course toward better 
things in the future. So far as human 
foresight can predict with any degree 
of certainty, the electric railway in- 
dustry will last and perform a useful 
service to the public, and, to use a well- 
known phrase, will grow better and bet- 
ter in every way day by day as the 
years go on. 


Regulation and Taxation at Midyear Conference 


Washington Meeting Was Devoted to Discussion of These Two Subjects, as They Relate to 
Electric Railway Companies—President Harding Sent a Message and 
Vice-President Coolidge Addressed the Conference 


HE thirteenth midyear conference 

of the American Electric Railway 

Association was held yesterday 

at the Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C. 

The fact that several committee meet- 

ings were held on Thursday added to 

the number of attendants at the conven- 

tion. Altogether there were about 600 

who registered or were in attendance 
at the banquet in the evening. 

President Emmons opened the morn- 
ing session at 10 o’clock by announcing 
that the subject to be considered at 
that session was regulation. He then 
introduced as the first speaker Com- 
missioner Dwight N. Lewis, Des Moines, 
Iowa, chairman Iowa Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners and _ president 
National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners. Mr. Lewis’ 
address will be found in abstract in an- 
other column. 

During the presentation of the 
address of Mr. Lewis, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, entered the room and was 
escorted to the platform by W. H. Saw- 
yer and Charles C. Peirce. He was 
welcomed by Mr. Emmons and Mr. 
Lewis and gave a short address which 
will be found in another column. At 
the close of this address, Mr. Lewis 
resumed his speech, with the appro- 
priate recovery of his audience by the 
remark that a dry bread sandwich is 
much improved by a tasty filling in the 
middle. 

As Col. Charles Keller, engineer 
commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, was unable to be present on ac- 
count of illness, his message to the 
convention was read by L. H. Palmer, 
Baltimore. This was followed by the 
paper by Commissioner Charles C. 
Elwell of the Connecticut Public Util- 
ities Commission. These papers appear 
elsewhere in this issue. Henry L. 
Doherty was also expected to discuss 
the address by Mr. Lewis, but was 
unable to be present on account of 
sickness. 

In discussing the suggestions of Com- 
missioner Elwell about maintaining an 


open door to the public, Col. A. T. 
Perkins, St. Louis, told of the inter- 
esting manner in which complaints on 
the electric railway service, as written 
to the newspapers, are handled in his 
city. All letters which are sent to the 
principal newspaper there, making 
complaint about the street railway 
service, are set up and then forwarded 
to Colonel Perkins, who writes an 
answer which is published in the same 
issue with the complaint. 


PUBLIC: MEETINGS WITH 
Goop RESULTS 


Thomas N. McCarter, Public Service 
Railway of New Jersey, told of the 
plan his company had followed the past 
year of having meetings in various com- 
munities over the territory served where 
three or four members of the operat- 
ing and executive force would meet 
with the public. A little entertainment 
was provided in the form of a com- 
pany quartet to make the gathering 
a little less serious. These meetings 
were attended by employees and a good 
many laymen. A representative of the 
company delivered some message and 
then opened the meeting to questions. 
He said that these meetings have been 
very successful in their effect upon 
public relations. 

The plan is to follow these up with a 
series of luncheons in the various cities, 
to which 150 or more of the substantial 
business men of the community will be 
invited, and by the employment of this 
method the company officials are af- 
forded an opportunity to show the in- 
tentions of the company to give the 


utmost in service and be friendly 
about it. 
Mr. McCarter took issue with the 


suggestion of Colonel Keller in regard 
to his allusion to the tendency of rail- 
way companies to submit fantastic 
claims in determination of property 
values. Mr. McCarter said that the 
valuation of the property at best is 
only an attempt to get at the reproduc- 
tion value and certainly that the pre- 
liminary items of expense, such as pro- 


motion, cost of money, commissions, 
and the other intangibles, are as much 
a part of the value as the rails and 
cars. He maintained that a railway 
property does not just grow, that it 
must be developed, and that the brains 
used and the risk taken must be com- 
pensated, as the result is of such great 
benefit to the public. 

Major Whitman of the Maryland 
Commission spoke briefly of the trolley 
bus installation in Baltimore and Balti- 
more County, as an example of co- 
operation between public and railway. 
In this instance, the public put up 
$32,000 as a guarantee against loss by 
the company during the first five years 
of operation in order to get the exten- 
sion of transportation service to serve 
this community. 


SENTIMENT GAINING FOR STATE 
REGULATION 


Thomas N. Wheelwright, Richmond, 
Va., pointed out how the municipalities 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia are 
coming to realize the great need of 
state regulation of the utilities, in order 
to establish a basis of credit which will 
enable these companies to go ahead 
with improvements and extensions. He 
said that Virginia has no law regulat- 
ing bus transportation, but that a law 
is now under consideration which will 
establish this as a state function. He 
mentioned also the fact that a new 
trolley bus line will be established in 
Petersburg, Va., next month and that 
similar installations are also being con- 
sidered in the cities of Portsmouth and 
Norfolk. 

Referring to the manner in which 
Colonel Perkins has been able to answer 
complaints in the same issue of the 
newspapers in which they were pub- 
lished, Mr. Wheelwright said that he 
has taken an opposite method by re- 
printing any complimentary editorial 
appearing in any local newspaper in 
large display advertisements. He jok- 
ingly said that this has had a very 
stimulating effect on such complimen- 
tary comment. 
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Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was called to 
order by President Emmons. at 2:30 
o’clock and he 
speaker, Senator Frederick M. Daven- 
port of New York, who spoke on “Elec- 
tric Railway Taxation.” An abstract 
of this address will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. The following speakers 
were Major Alexander Forward, Alfred 
T. Davison and John A. Prescott. Ab- 
stracts of these addresses appear else- 
where in this issue. 

J. Moss Ives of Danbury, Conn., told 
of his difficulties as a receiver in pay- 
ing taxes in connection with the opera- 
tion of a small street railway property. 
Connecticut has a 3 per cent tax on 
gross income, and while the company 
earned enough during the first two 
years of the receivership to pay oper- 
ating expenses, during the third and 
fourth years it had an operating deficit, 
but in spite of that was assessed $7,000 
taxes each year for the state. Why the 
state should expect a company to pay 
taxes when it could not pay coal bills 
and other operating expenses he could 
_ not understand. Thanks to the Birney 

car and the car trust agreement plan 
of purchase, he has been able to make 
operating expenses and pay the car 
trust notes as they fell due during the 
past year. But the property has been 
operated entirely in the interest of the 
traveling public and no taxes have been 
paid. 

Mr. Ives told the convention that he 
has framed a bill which would relieve 
the street railways from the gross in- 
come tax and substitute a tax on the 
net earnings. He declared that he 
would go before the Legislature next 
week to urge its adoption. Unless this 
plan of taxation can be put into effect 
he could see no hope of getting his 
property lifted from receivership. 

The next speaker was W. H. Maltbie 
of Baltimore, who said the first thing 
to consider in taxation is whether the 
tax could be passed on to the public. 
When this could be done a different 
question was raised than where there 
was a fixed franchise rate. Where 
there is a fixed rate, the tax is paid by 
the stockholders. In the former case it 
might appear at first sight that a com- 
pany has no interest in the matter, but 
this is not so. In the first place, the 
country is staggering under a burden of 
taxation, and all forms of indirect tax- 
ation such as this tend to cloud the fact 
that taxes are being raised. Again, 
many people think the railway company 
is getting all of the receipts. The first 
remedial measure is to determine the 
aggregate of all taxes of a company 
and pass it to the people as a “bundle.” 
This should be done not only with rail- 
ways but with all taxes, and the people 
will take more interest in elections. 
Again, all taxes are levied either for 
the public good or for some special 
service. General taxes should be paid 
by all and taxes for special service 
should usually be charged to those 
directly interested, but there is no good 
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My dear Secretary Fall: 


It has been in my mind that 
you are to deliver an address 
to the Convention of the 
American Electric Railway 
Association tomorrow even- 
ing. Having myself had the 
pleasure of speaking before 
this organization three years 
ago, I have an especially 
agreeable recollection of its 
gatherings and its member- 
ship. So I am writing to ask 
if you will be so kind as to 
convey an expression of my 
personal remembrances and 
regards, and to accompany 
it with the assurance of my 
continuing interest in the 
welfare of the great industry 
which is represented by the 
convention, 


Most sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. HARDING 


e e 9 
President Harding’s Message 
AT THE BEGINNING of his address at the banquet Secretary of the Interior 
Fall read the following letter to the convention from the President: 


THE PRESIDENT 


reason for trying to collect general 
taxes through high charges for special 
service and it is economic injustice. 
Henry D. Sawyer of Stone & Webster 
said that in the present methods of 
street railway accounting paving does 
not show as a tax and few companies 
know the aggregate amount of taxes 
paid by them. He hoped that the new 
form of taxation to be developed would 
be simple. The companies also should 
not have to pay taxes intended to be 
levied on the investor like the special 


ALBERT BACON FALL 
Secretary of the Interior 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


mill tax in Pennsylvania and the 2 
per cent on bond interest, as this does 
not lead to simplicity. 

Thomas Fitzgerald said that in the 


new agreement made between the 
Pittsburgh Railways and the city the 
company would pay the city $200,000 
annually in lieu of paving charges. 
This is equivalent to $800 a mile of 
track a year. Various imposts like 
car licenses, ete., formerly aggregating 
$175,000 a year have been reduced to 
$100,000 a year. These, however, are 
placed for payment after the return 
to the company and interest on new 
money and are payable only if earned. 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
on taxation G. T. Hellmuth, Chicago 
Elevated Lines, and Victor T. Noonan, 
Cleveland Railway, made urgent pleas 
for companies to join the National 
Safety Council. The meeting then ad- 
journed, 


The Banquet 


Vz a little over 600 delegates 
present, President Emmons pre- 
sided over the midyear dinner at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington. He 
took the opportunity to express the 
particular thanks of the association to 
the Capital Traction Company, the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany and the Washington & Virginia 
Railway for the splendid manner in 
which they had provided for the enter- 
tainment of the guests and the facil- 
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President Harding Receives Railway Men 


HE President was invited to ad- 

dress the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. With all his great 
tasks pressing upon his time, he was 
unable to comply, but expressed his 
desire to receive a small group of the 
electric railway men assembled in 
Washington. Accordingly, members of 
the executive committee and a few 
others were received by him at the 
White House at 1 o’clock on Feb. 16. 
The members of the party were intro- 
duced to the President and lingered 
a few moments while he referred in most 
friendly manner to the occasion three 
years ago when as United States 
Senator he appeared before the mid- 
year convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association in Cleve- 
land as the principal and much appre- 
ciated speaker. Electric railway men 
in advance of the public at large knew 
after that address that here was a man 
competent and worthy some day to 
fill the high office to which he was 


Mr. 


Harding’s address to 


1920 appeared in the issue of the ELectric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan, 17, 1920, page 155. 


shortly thereafter nominated and then 
elected by a huge vote. They conse- 
quently were from that time on his 
ardent supporters. His words of 
sympathy and understanding of the 
serious problems then confronting the 
electric railways bespoke his great 
capacity to comprehend industry 
rights and relations to the public 
served. The words of advice he ut- 
tered then have since been studied, 
referred to again and again, and put 
into practice. 

The members of the party were: 
C. D. Emmons, F. R. Coates, R. I. 
‘Todd, ‘Rav B., Stevens, C. C:» Peirce; 
Caney Morgan,: J; °G. Barry, J-aN: 
Shannahan, C. C. Ellwell, H. D. 
Shute, B. A. Hegeman, J. W. Welsh, 
L. E. Gould, Labert St. Clair, E. F. 
Wickwire, H. L. Brown, G. T. Seely, 
jJ. P. Barnes, L. H. Palmer, T. N. 
McCarter, J. H. Pardee, L. S. Storrs, 
Carl Beck, L. C. Datz, T. A. Cross 
and W. E. Cann. 


the midyear convention in 


ities for the meeting. He then pre- 
sented an address which appears else- 
where in this issue. 

The next speech, that of the Hon. 
Albert B. Fall, the Secretary of the 
Interior, was a plea for good citizen- 
ship and for those in attendance to give 
personal attention to public affairs. 
Too many business men, he said, who 
shout in favor of the action of some 
public official will go to the golf links 
on election day, leaving those who dis- 
approve of the action of that official 
to do the voting. The problems of pub- 
lic life, he continued, are more complex 
than ever before. There are no local 
or detached problems. A few years 
ago the cost of government was light. 
Now it is so heavy that the most casual 
of business operations must be con- 
sidered in the light of present and pros- 
pective policies in finance and taxation. 
These facts emphasize the need for the 
good citizenship already mentioned. He 
concluded with comments on the prog- 
ress of the country during the past two 
years, pointing out that taxes have 
been reduced, business revived, the 
national debt lowered and a danger of 
a war in the Pacific removed. 

President Emmons next introduced 
Thomas N. McCarter, president Public 
Service Railway of New Jersey, whose 
address is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The final speaker of the evening was 
former Vice-President of the United 
States Thomas Riley Marshall, who 
spoke largely in a humorous vein and 
was very well received by the audience. 
He said it was quite the thing nowadays 
for people to run a business who know 
nothing about it. He, therefore, sug- 
gested that since the men assembled 
represented the stockholders and bond- 
holders of the electric railways that 
he as a strapholder should undertake 


to tell them how to run their business. 
He suggested that the beautiful array 
of flowers on the tables be sent to the 
District of Columbia committee that is 
trying to establish the 5-cent fare, 
thinking it might help. But as the 
dinner committee had already made 
arrangements to send the flowers to the 
Children’s Hospital in Washington it 
could not comply. 

For many years it has been the doc- 
trine, Mr. Marshall said, that every one 
is just as good as any one else and is 
just as competent and has just as good 
a right to run things as the fellow who 
is responsible. The former vice-presi- 
dent differed with this theory. He said 
we must come to understand that some 
men are made to do some things and 
others are intended to do other things 
and that the quicker we come to appre- 
ciate this the sooner we will have peace 
in this country. While it has been 


THOMAS RILEY MARSHALL 


Former Vice-President of the 
United States 


maintained that the common _ school 
education is going to be the salvation 
of this country, he maintained that 
when a born chicken thief is educated 
up to be a forger a distinct harm has 
been done. He emphasized that it is 
not the position in life one holds but 
the way he fills his position that counts. 

He spoke of the troubles of the elec- 
tric railways, but urged that it we are 
to measure accomplishment only in 
terms of dividends and bank balances 
we had better quit. He said he wanted 
the railways to make money and make 
plenty of it, but to make it by methods 
so clean that every dollar might be 
used for an infant to cut its teeth on 
without getting a single microbe. The 
real reward of our business will be the 
degree of service to the public. 

In speaking of the changed economic 
situation of today which has called for 
big business as a necessity, it has 
tended to submerge the contact between 
corporations and labor. He admonished 
the assembly, if it would bring peace, 
to forget the law of the land and get a 
means of contact between the compa- 
nies and the employees which would 
bring understanding. Differences should 
be threshed out by the spirit of democ- 
racy, which is the spirit of good fellow- 
ship, not by the legal rights available. 


Ladies Are Entertained 


N ATTRACTIVE program was ar- 

ranged for the ladies in attendance 
at the midyear meeting. The first 
event was on Thursday afternoon, 
when a trip was made to visit the 
grave of the unknown soldier at Arling- 
ton. This trip was followed by a recep- 
tion and tea at the Willard Hotel. 

On Friday morning the ladies were 
invited to participate in a trip to Mount 
Vernon by trolley, and this was followed 
by luncheon at the Columbia Country 
Club. Many of the ladies attended the 
banquet in the Willard on Friday eve- 
ning, occupying the gallery. 

The ladies’ reception committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. W. F. Ham, Mrs. C. D. 
Emmons, Mrs. J. H. Hanna, Mrs. C. S. 
Kimball, Mrs. J. H. Stephens, Mrs. 
M. G. Stratton and Mrs. R. H. Dal- 
gleish. 


Washington Paper Gets Mixed 
on Titles 


HE Washington Times for Feb. 15 

published an article entitled “1,000 
Here for Electric Rail Sessions,” but 
accompanied it by a group picture of 
various officers of the association with 
a caption reading: “Officials of the 
Washington Real Estate Board, who 
will undertake, through a nation-wide 
campaign, to bring the headquarters 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to Washington. The 
headquarters are now maintained in 
Chicago. The board will hold a meet- 
ing tonight, when important action 
toward this end, it is said, will be 
taken.” ; 

The group view shown of the officials 
of the “Real Estate Board” were those 
of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation. 
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American Association News 


Committees Meet at Washington 


A Large Number of Committee Meetings Were Held Previous to the 
Opening of the Midyear Meeting of the American Electric 
Railway Association and Much Valuable 
Work Was Accomplished 


URING the two days prior to the 

midyear conference, on Feb. 16, a 
number of committees of the Amer- 
ican, Engineering, Transportation & 
Traffic. and Claims associations held 
meetings in Washington. Some of these 
were the initial meetings and were for 
the purpose of organizing the work for 
the year, while others were to carry 
on work started earlier. 


American Executive Committee 


The executive committee of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
met at the Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on Feb. 15. Those present were: 
President C. D. Emmons, Executive 
Secretary J. W. Welsh, R. P. Stevens, 
C. E. Morgan, J. N. Shannahan, H. D. 
’ Shute, Arthur Hale, F. R. Coates, W. H. 

Sawyer, J. G. Barry, M. B. Lambert, 
E. F. Wickwire, C. L. Henry, L. E. 
‘Gould, L. C. Datz, G. T. Seely, L. G. 
Nicholson, Carl Beck, L. H. Palmer 
and J. W. Colton. 

Brief progress reports were heard 
from the membership committee, the 
committee on co-operation with state 
and sectional associations, national joint 
committee of utility associations, com- 
mittee on national relations, committee 
on location and exhibits, and committee 
on co-operation of manufacturers. Mr. 
Datz presented a recommendation of the 
Engineering Association executive com- 
mittee that publication of the Engineer- 
ing Manual as a bound volume to 
supersede the loose-leaf form in which 
it is now printed be authorized. The 
idea would be to publish this volume 
completely every three or four years 
as a revision became necessary and sup- 
plement this by the publication of a 
supplement each year. This was ap- 
proved by the executive committee, and 
the engineers were requested to give 
consideration and make some recom- 
mendation as to what charge should be 
made for this volume and whether 
copies sold to member companies as 
well as those sold to individual members 
and non-members should be charged 
for. 

Upon recommendation of Mr. Datz, 
the executive committee also approved 
a special session at the annual con- 
vention for the purchasing agents and 
storekeepers, under the auspices of the 
Engineering Association, provided this 
meeting was not scheduled at a time 
to conflict with the meetings of the 
American Association. 


- 


In making the report of the commit- 
tee on co-operation of manufacturers, 
Mr. Wickwire pointed out that good 
results were being obtained from about 
thirty manufacturers, but that the 
others had not responded. He said that 
the work of this committee had gone 
far enough to determine that it was 
a feasible work and that nothing un- 
reasonable was being asked of the 
manufacturers. The committee itself 
had been unable to get any co-opera- 
tion from most of the manufacturers. 
and he thought that about the only way 
this could be accomplished was for the 
railway people to bring pressure to bear 
upon those who have been indifferent 
to the committee’s work. In other 
words, the condition should be brought 
about that manufacturers would know 
that lack of co-operation on their part 
will be noticed. 

Mr. Henry, reporting for the com- 
mittee on national relations, said that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had reached a decision on the inter- 
change mileage plan and that, as ex- 
pected, the electric railways have been 
excluded from its provisions. However, 
any company not included under the 
decision may apply to the commission 
for permission to take part in the in- 
terchange or coupon arrangement. 

A letter received from H. E. Fisher, 
chief surgeon Chicago Elevated Rail- 
roads, suggesting the organization of a 
section of the American Association for 
the physicians and surgeons connected 
with electric railways, was referred to 
the committee on policy. It was in- 
dicated that some provision will be 
made at the next convention for either 
a special meeting for the physicians 
and surgeons or a session of the T. & T. 
Association which will be of particular 
interest to them. 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be held on Friday, April 
6, at 10 a.m. in headquarters, New 
York. 


T. & T. Executive Committee 


At a meeting of the Transportation 
& Traffic executive committee on 
Thursday morning there were present: 
President G. T. Seely, W. H. Boyce, 
J. K. Punderford. and Edward Dana. 
Progress reports of the various com- 
mittees were read and generally ap- 
proved. Various business matters and 
plans for the next convention were dis- 
posed of. A plan suggested. to have a 


paper on the use of the radiophone in 
train operation was dropped on account 
of the finding that insufficient experi- 
ence had been had along this line as 
yet by any railroad company to war- 
vant a paper on the subject. 


Engineering Executive 


The Engineering executive committee 
meeting was held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Feb. 15. 
Those present at the morning session 
were: President L. C. Datz, H. A. 
Johnson, R. C. Cram, C. R. Harte, 
Daniel Durie, C. H. Clark, R. H. 
Dalgleish, H. H. Adams, J. H. Hanna, 
C. S. Kimball, G. C. Hecker, and J. H. 
Stephens. 

It was decided that the bibliograpny 
on heavy electric traction should be 
turned over to Prof. R. G. Warner of 
Yale University for correction. 

Criticisms of the report of the sub- 
committee on revision of the rules for 
adoption of standards received from 
Mr. Johnson and others were read. The 
section pertaining to the details of vot- 
ing was held in abeyance until a report 
of Mr. Kimball’s committee on the 
method of weighting votes had been 
received and approved. 

The report of the committee on man- 
ual, of which Mr. Cram is chairman, 
was received. One of the outstanding 
features of the work of this committee 
is the plan to publish the manual in 
bound form. The report discussed in 
considerable detail the renumbering of 
the specifications, the elimination of 
historical data pertaining to specifica- 
tions, and revision of drawings to 
eliminate folded pages. The estimated 
cost of the manual as submitted was 
approved and a resolution was passed 
requesting the American executive com- 
mittee to authorize the expenditure. 

A communication from the American 
Engineering Standards Committee was 
read requesting the association to 
accept sponsorship of a sectional com- 
mittee to reconsider specifications for 
7-in. 80-lb. and 91-lb. plain girder rails 
and for materials for use in the manu- 
facture of special trackwork. The asso- 
ciation had submitted to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee these 
specifications some time ago, but on 
recommendation of the special commit-: 
tee of the A.E.S.C. they are to be 
referred to a seetional committee com- 
prising all interested parties. 

The American Engineering Stand- 
ards committee has approved the 
American Electric Railway Engineer- 
ing Association specifications on girder 
grooved and girder guard rails and 
joint plates. The manual committee 
was instructed to get up title pages for 
these specifications, designating them 
as Amertcan Standards. 
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A request of the purchases and stores 
committee that it be permitted to hold 
a separate session at the time of the 
next convention was approved subject 
to approval by the American executive 
committ¢e. 

At che afternoon session Messrs. 
Datz Johnson, Durie, Harte, Clark, 
Daizieish and Hecker were present. 
The subject of a proper and adequate 
nambering system for drawings used 
im the manual and the proceedings was 
discussed at some length and _ then 
assigned to the manual committee. 


Claims Executive 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Electric Railway 
Claims Association was held at the 
Washington Hotel Friday morning. The 
following members were present: Wal- 
lace Muir, president; E. L. Lindemuth, 
secretary; W. H. Hyland, H. D. Briggs, 
T. B. Donnelly, S. J. Herrell, Joseph 
Kubu and L. F. Wynne. H. V. Drown, 
S.. B.- Hare, C. B. Procter and G. T. 
Hellmuth were also in attendance at 
the meeting. The following committees 
made reports: Accident prevention, 
automobile accidents, claims depart- 
ment costs, and subjects. The pres- 
ident appointed E. L. Lindemuth chair- 
man of the attendance committee for 
the next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, with power to appoint a mem- 
ber of the committee from each state. 

The tentative program suggested by 
the committee on subjects for the next 
annual meeting included papers and re- 
ports on the following topics: 

MoNDAY 

Paper on “A Code of Ethics,” by 
Hon. Russell A. Sears, Boston Elevated 
Railway. 

Report of the committee on claims 
department costs, accompanied by a 
paper, by W. E. Robinson, Cincinnati 
Traction Company, to be followed by a 
written discussion by H. V. Drown, 
Public Service Railway of New Jersey. 

Submission of questions for the 
Question Box. 

TUESDAY 

Report of the committee on the auto- 
mobile accident situation, accompanied 
by a paper by G. T. Hellmuth, Chicago 
Elevated lines and North Shore Rail- 
way. 

Two papers on “Automobile Acci- 
dents,” one to be from the transporta- 
tion standpoint, by Ralph Emerson, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the other to be from 
the claim department standpoint, by 
L. F. Wynne, Atlanta, Ga. 

WEDNESDAY 

This session to be devoted to a joint 
meeting of the Claims and Transporta- 
tion & Traffic Associations, with the re- 
port of the committee on accident pre- 
vention, H. O. Allison, of the Beaver 
Valley Traction Company chairman, to 
be followed with a discussion for the 
claims department by W. G. Fitzpat- 
rick, Detroit, and others. 

THURSDAY 

Paper on “Preparation of Litigated 
Claims,” by Mr. Livingston, Boston. 

Answers and general discussion of 


questions previously submitted for the 
“Question Box.’ 


Dinner and Location 


The midyear dinner committee met 
on Wednesday afternoon to complete 
final arrangements for the banquet and 
assign tables to the guests. The com- 
mittee on location of the next annual 
convention met on Thursday morning 
and decided to recommend that exhibits 
be held. Reports were heard from sub- 
committees which had _ investigated 
Detroit, Buffalo and Atlantic City as 
locations for the convention and numer- 
ous details were given full considera- 
tion. The committee then gave its 
approval to a report to be presented 
to the American executive committee 
for its decision. Those present at this 
meeting were: Chairman C. E. Morgan, 
Col. A. T. Perkins, Secretary J. W. 
Welsh, Fred Dell, John High, H. L. 
Brown, A. M. Robinson, C. L. Van 
Auken, George Barnes, J. C. McQuiston, 
L. W. Shugg and A. L. Price. 


Valuation Committee 


The valuation committee of the Amer- 
ican Association, met on Thursday 
in Washington with Chairman J. P. 
Barnes, W. H. Sawyer, J. A. Emery, 
Col. A. T. Perkins, L. R. Nash, W. H. 
Maltbie, E. J. Bechtel, Frank Silliman, 
Jr., and J. B. Klumpp present. As this 
was the initial meeting of this com- 
mittee, the discussion was principally 
in the direction of determining what 
the work of the committee should be 
this year. Two definite subjects were 
decided upon and sub-committees ap- 
pointed to follow them up. One of 
these was a study on price trends of 
railway equipment and materials, as 
it was thought that the war conditions 
have perhaps now passed sufficiently 
so that the curve may be taking on 
some semblance of stability again. The 
sub-committee appointed to follow this 
was A. S. Richey and L. R. Nash. The 
other study that will be undertaken 
will be the determination of the relative 
weight to be attached to the various 
methods of valuation in arriving at the 
valuation of a property for rate-making 
purposes. This will probably resolve 
itself into an outline of the method of 
determining the proper weight to give 
each basis of valuation in any specific 
case. The sub-committee appointed to 
study this subject and report to the 
committee was Messrs. Maltbie, Bechtel, 
Klumpp, Silliman and Emery. 


Bus Operation 


The committee on bus operation of 
the Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion met on Feb. 15 in the office build- 
ing of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company. Those in attend- 
ance were: W. J. Flickinger, New 
Haven, chairman; W. H. Burke, Bos- 
ton; A. H. Ferrandou, ‘Washington; 
R. N. Graham, Youngstown, and J. M. 
Ives, Danbury, with J. K. Punderford 
and Edward Dana, sponsors. The 
answers to the questionnaire sent out 
by the committee were gone over and 
will be tabulated. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting early in April. 


Rail and Wheel Contours 


A meeting of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation committee on rail and wheel 
contours was held in the morning and 
afternoon of Feb. 15. Those present 
were H. H. Adams, chairman; J. H. 
Hanna, vice-chairman; C. A. Alden, 
Victor Angerer, H. Fort Flowers, J. M. 
Larned, A. D. McWhorter, A. J. Miller 
and J. F. Miller. The committee con- 
sidered the report of a sub-committee 
on the subject, consisting of Messrs. 
Angerer, Flowers and A. J. Miller. 
This committee submitted a number of 
wheel contours for consideration, to- 
gether with an exhaustive study of the 
relation of wheel contour to rail con- 
tour: After considerable discussion the 
committee authorized the sub-commit- 
tee tentatively to prepare eight wheel 
contours, these to apply to both chilled 
wheels and steel wheels. Mr. Flowers, 
who had been appointed a committee 
of one to take up the question of the 
contour of the head of a plain girder 
rail, submitted a report. This report 
was referred to a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Alden, chairman, Mr. 
Larned and Mr. Flowers, for further 
report. This committee was also in- 
structed to consider the contour of a 
girder guard rail. 


Special Taxes 


There was a meeting of the American _ 
committee on special taxes at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 15. Those present were 
W. H. Maltbie, Baltimore, chairman; 
H. D. Sawyer, Boston; A. J. Neal, 
Washington, representing W. F. Ham, 
and F. W. Doolittle, representing Ed- 
win Gruhl. The discussion was largely 
along three lines, namely, to send out 
letters and find what public burdens 
are being carried in order to determine 
so far as possible the relation of the 
total public burden to the gross re- 
ceipts; second, to try to start a move- 
ment for the simplification of taxes 
and, third, to enlist the co-operation of 
other national organizations that are 
interested in the problem of public 
utility taxation. 


Coffin Foundation Committee 
Meets in Washington 


HE first meeting of the committee 
which will have charge of the award 
of prizes for the Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation, recently established by the 
General Electric Company, held its first 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on Feb. 
15. As specified by the provisions of 
the Foundation, the railway committee 
is composed of the president of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
the chairman of the policy committee, 
and a third member selected by these 
two. President C. D. Emmons, Britton 
I. Budd, and James H. McGraw. presi- 
dent McGraw-Hiil Company, who was 
selected as the. third member, consti- 
tuted the present committee. 
At the Washington meeting a tenta- 
tive letter was drafted for transmittal 
to the presidents of railway companies 
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- their employees. 


to inform them of the provision of the 
Foundation and to urge participation of 
The committee fur- 
ther laid out its plan of activity during 
the year. 


Progress Report of Committee on 
Co-operation of Manufacturers 


HE following progress report was 

presented to the American execu- 
tive committee at its meeting on Feb. 
15 by E. F. Wickwire, chairman, for 
the committee on co-operation of manu- 
facturers: 

An outline of the activities of your 
committee on the co-operation of man- 
ufacturers was printed in the February 
issue of Aera. This article gives an 
itemized account of the work that some 
of the leading manufacturers of the 
country are doing. 

The article in Aera was compiled 
from answers to a questionnaire 
sent out recently and shows that about 
thirty important companies are carry- 
ing on the work intensively. Our rec- 
ords convince us that many more com- 
panies are engaged in the work, in one 
form or another, but failed to reply to 
the questionnaire. Why they are so 
secretive when they are not in the boot- 
legging business your committee cannot 
see, unless they feel that the electric 
railway companies are not observing 
the progress of our efforts closely 
enough to know what manufacturers 
are doing their part, and what con- 
cerns are not responding as_ they 
should. 

There is every reason why electric 
railway men should lend real assistance 


*to this committee by telling manufac- 


turers that this work is important and 
that they notice it and appreciate it. 
The time has come for manufacturers 
to show where they stand on the issue, 
and your committee cannot understand 
why any manufacturer should hesi- 
tate to make clear his connection with 
the street railway industry and his in- 
terest in its welfare. It is a plain matter 
of self-interest on the part of the sup- 
ply men for them to co-operate in im- 
proving the public relations of the 
industry upon which they depend for 
their livelihood. If they are not awake 
to that fact it is a kindness to set off 
the alarm clock in their ears. There 
are plenty of examples of companies 
who are successfully co-operating and 
accomplishing worth - while results. 
With the way made clear before them, 
there seems to be no excuse for any 
absentees in the roll call. 

As a matter of fact, the work is 
progressing and plans for the imme- 
diate future will doubtless show still 
greater and more tangible results. 

One of the outstanding things that 
manufacturers are doing now, under 
the general direction of your commit- 
tee, is to co-operate with the local rail- 
ways in an endeavor to cut down 
accidents. The manufacturer is in a 
very good position to carry on this 
work. Particularly, as a third party, 


he can induce local garage owners to 
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put up posters which are being dis- 
tributed through the advertising sec- 
tion, and thus be of great help. Two 
accident prevention posters have 
already been well and widely used in 
this manner. 

The financial reports of the electric 
railway business during last year are just 
now becoming available. They reflect 
great credit on the industry and are to 
be used in many ways. Manuscripts for 
two articles which will be incorporated 
in material for speeches and also in 
bocklets for general distribution are 
ready and will be sent out after this 
meeting. One of them is filled with 
facts which show that the industry is 
playing square with the people and is 
improving its service and its value to 
the public. 

The other article, which will soon 
make its appearance in pamphlet form, 
may be used either for a talk or for 
general distribution. It brings out the 
enormous purchasing power of the 
industry and is directed to manufac- 
turers’ organizations with the idea of 
impressing upon them the fact that the 
electric railways are going to be good 
customers during the coming year and 
that they can help them to remain 
good customers. When we succeed in 
getting the individuals in these or- 
ganizations to visualize their direct 
connection with the prosperity of the 
railways, they will be willing to ride a 
porcupine through a bed of cactus, 
to see that the railways are properly 
treated. This booklet also explains why 
it is necessary for electric railways to 
keep fares at their present level, and 
it discusses bus competition, special 
tax burdens, and other problems. 

Plans for several other booklets are 
now being made. They will treat of 
paving relief, the necessity for the 
electric car, bus competition, etc. 

Your committee is utilizing the radio 
in the dissemination of electric railway 
publicity material. On the night of 
Jan. 8, from the Pittsburgh station of 
the Westinghouse Company, the entire 
annual report of President Emmons 
was broadcasted. The advertising sec- 
tion now is preparing a series of five 
articles on the history of electric rail- 
way transportation which will be 
broadcasted later by the same station. 
Right here your committee wants to 
express its appreciation of the excel- 
lent work which Labert St. Clair, direc- 
tor of the advertising section, has done 
in the way of co-operating with the 
committee and supplying material for 
its use. 

Manufacturers are using the regular 
monthly issue of Truth in encouraging 
numbers, and many have assigned spe- 
cial bulletin board space to it. One com- 
pany has erected 100 special bulletin 
boards for its display, and smaller com- 
panies are displaying it proportionally. 

Truth is really the backbone of our 
efforts in more ways than one. In 
the first place, misleading statements 
would get us nowhere and only create 
bad feeling. And in the second place, 
we could not hope to deceive the public 
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even if we wished. Your committee 
would be seriously handicapped, in 
fact entirely helpless, if the electric 
railways were supplying poor service 
as an accompaniment to the efforts of 
the manufacturers. But, fortunately, 
taking the country as a whole, the 
electric railways are rendering the 
kind of service that makes our work 
easier and which furnishes the neces- 
sary groundwork for the success of our 
undertakings. 

We urge that strong and continuous 
appeals be made to more and more 
manufacturers to use their best efforts, 
through the use of their shop papers, 
house organs and other effective chan- 
nels, to reach their workmen, the men 
in overalls, those who ride in our cars 
and exert a strong influence on public 
relations. We suggest further that all 
manufacturers send regularly to our 
association headquarters copies of their 
shop publications and house organs S80 
that we may know what manufacturers 
are co-operating in this movement. 

In closing, the committee wants to 
emphasize again the importance of hav- 
ing the railway companies express their 
active interest in this work. Your com- 
mittee is not requesting you actually 
to discriminate in favor of the manufac- 
turer who is doing his part, but it is 
requesting you to ask the supply men, 
who are not using their strength, how 
they can reasonably expect to derive 
prosperity from the industry without 
putting a proper effort into the up- 
building of the business. 


Information and Service 


HE American Electric Railway 

Association has issued the follow- 
ing special reports which are available 
to member companies upon request: 

“Trend of Trainmen’s Wages, 1914- 
1922.” This shows the maximum wage. 
rate and the number of years of service 
necessary to reach it for the years 1914 
to 1922 inclusive, for a large group of 
companies. 

“State Versus Local Regulation.” 
This is a compilation of arguments, 
reports, decisions, and expressions of 
opinion by experts and public men on 
this subject, indicating the trend of 
thought on regulation. 

“Securities Issued by Public Utilities 
in 1922.” This is a list of the new 
securities divided between electric rail- 
ways and other public utilities show- 
ing type of securities, amount issued, 
maturity dates, interest rate and offer- 
ing price. 

“Qne-Man Car Operation.” This is 
a supplement to the compilation of last 
Jan. 1, in which replies from thirty-one 
additional companies to the question- 
naire sent out are summarized, giving 
also a complete general summary of all 
of the replies received, 140 in number. 

In addition to the above supplement, 
a Fare Bulletin, Wage Bulletin, and 
cost of living studies have been pre- 
pared, bringing these compilations up 
to date. 
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News of Other Associations 


Observations on European Traction 


Practice Regarding Type and Character of Rolling Stock, Electric Drive 
for Locomotives and Voltage Used in Electrification 
of Lines Is Commented Upon 
By W. B. POTTER 


Chief Engineer Railway and Traction Department, General Electric Company 


HE development of rail transpor- 

tation since the day of stage 
coaches and horse-drawn tram cars 
has been a process of evolution in which 
some reminders of the past are still 
noticeable. Before the days of steam 
the track gage used for the tram cars 
of the British coal mines was _ pre- 
sumably the origin of the odd dimension 
of 4 ft. 83 in., which has become so 
generally accepted as the standard 
track gage of the railroads of today. 
In Great Britain freight cars are still 
called “waggons,’ and many of the 
older passenger vehicles there and on 
the continent are a sort of multiple- 
unit stage coach as if several coach 
bodies were mounted on a flat car, and 
te carry out the illusion, the exteriors 
of the separate compartments are 
sometimes so paneled as to resemble 
the outlines of a coach. The doors, win- 
dows and the interior are as nearly 
like the old stage as one could imagine, 
not omitting the looped strap arm rest 
for those sitting at the ends of the 
seats. 

Our first electric cars were converted 
horse cars, and in keeping with their 
previous motive power there was at 
first a disposition to use much smaller 
motors than were suitable. About 13 
hp. was probably a fair average for 
the old horse car; and where two horses 
had served, an equipment of two 10-hp. 
motors seemed out of proportion de- 
spite the improvement in schedule. 

While the speed was limited in the 
horse car days there was progress in 
other respects, of which one instance 
is worthy of note. Perhaps some of 
you may remember the red glass panel 
in the monitor of the Stephenson horse 
cars that once ran in New York. This 
panel was inscribed with the legend: 


“This car is equipped with super- 
springs, contributing to quiet and 
ease.” You may also remember riding 


in these cars and the comfort derived 
from reading this sign—it at least had 
the merit of autosuggestion. ° 

The single truck of the old horse car 
was not suitable for the higher speeds 
and longer car bodies required in elec- 
tric service. The bogie of double- 
truck motor car so generally used today 
was a natural adaptation from steam 
railway practice. 

While there is a similarity in the 

*Abstract of paper presented at mid- 
winter convention of American Institute 


of Electrical Engineers, New York, Feb. 
14-16, 1922. 


character of traffic and the conditions 
under which it is being carried on in 
the European countries, there is a great 
difference in these respects between 
Europe and this country. The in- 
fluence of precedent, experience and in- 
dividual opinion under these quite 
different conditions has naturally led 
to a different viewpoint and to some 
differences in practice between this 
country and Europe. 

The weight of European freight 
trains and the maximum drawbar pull 


in diameter; the right one having a 
rounded face and the left hand a, flat 
face, these are located near the outer 
end corners of the car. The initial ten- 
sion on these buffers is about 2,000 Ib., 
and when fully compressed the pres- 
sure is approximately 20,000 lb. As 
might be expected, there is ordinarily 
no shock when coupling with this kind 
of a coupler, as a slight compression of 
the buffers is all that is required. 
With our automatic couplers the shock 
of coupling is occasionally in the nature 
of a crash. 

Admitting the advantages of the 
automatic type of coupler, the use of 
the screw coupler does permit a much 
lighter end framing on locomotives and 
cars. An inquiry as to European ex- 
perience with automatic couplers 
brought forth the comment that the 
couplers were all right, but that the 
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Cars with Two and Three Axle Trucks Used on European Railways 


allowed are about one-quarter of what 
they are in this country. The weight 
of their passenger trains is about one- 
half. The permissible weight on driv- 
ing wheels is about two-thirds and 
the weight per axle of their cars is 
about one-half of our usual practice. 
The low drawbar pull and car weight 
permit a relatively light mechanical 
design of rolling stock, and the re- 
quirements as to strength are further 
made easier by the method of car 
coupling. 

The screw coupler, i.e., two clevises 
connected by a rod with a right and 
left-hand thread, is used almost univer- 
sally. Each drawbar has a hook that is 
provided with a screw coupler, and in 
the process of coupling the clevis of 
one of the couplers is thrown over the 
hook of the other drawbar, and the cars 
in effect are jack-screwed together by 
hand. There are two mushroom- 
shaped buffers with faces about 1 ft. 


process of coupling wrecked the roll- 
ing stock. Allowing for various re- 
quirements, the weight of European 
electric locomotives is from two-thirds 
to three-quarters the weight of electric 
locomotives having the same horsepower 
in this country. 

The speed of European trains on the 
average is rather higher than in this 
country. Many of the European cars 
have two or three axles, which does not 
seem to be a wheel arrangement that 
would provide for smooth running. In 
many instances these cars have no 
truck framing, but depend upon the car 
springs to hold the axles in alignment. 
These springs are usually about 6 ft. 
long and_ semi-elliptical in shape, 
although so little curved as to be nearly 
flat. The springs bear directly on the 
journal boxes and are so resilient that 
the vertical shock from track joints 
is very well cushioned. The shorter 
wheelbase two-axle car and many of 
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Plans for Locating Track Joints as Affecting Transverse 
Oscillation of Cars 


the three-axle cars have a_ tendency 
toward transverse oscillation, which 
may be decidedly uncomfortable unless 
the cars are properly coupled together. 

The combination of the screw coupler 
and buffers has more influence in 
steadying the car and preventing oscil- 
lations than might be supposed. When 
the coupling is set up sufficiently to 
compress the buffers, the friction be- 
tween them is sufficient to prevent any 
relative movement so that each car is 
steadied by the one to which it is 
coupled. 

On a fast train made up of similar 
cars having bogie trucks, there was a 
noticeable difference in the riding 
qualities of those cars on which the 
couplers had been screwed up and cer- 
tain others so loosely coupled that the 
buffers did not touch. It is the usual 
practice to screw up the coupler suffi- 
ciently to compress the buffers, but 
there are exceptions. A remembered 
instance was a trip on a two-axle car 
of about 14-ft. wheelbase which was 
loosely coupled to the rear end of a 
passenger train. At a speed of about 
55 miles the transverse oscillation, or 
“side slogger” as it has been called, 
was so bad as to cause some apprehen- 
sion to the uninitiated. At the first 
stop the coupling was screwed up, 
which was all that was necessary effec- 
tually to check the “slogging.” The 
frequency of these transverse oscil- 


lations appeared to be the natural 
period of the car body as established 
by the scheme and proportions of its 
flexible supporting structure. The 
track did not seem to induce any sup- 
plemental oscillation. 

The method of locating track joints 
perhaps has more influence on the run- 
ning quality of the rolling stock than 
is commonly appreciated. The European 
practice is to lay the track with square 
joints, i.e., with the joint of each rail 
directly opposite. The customary prac- 
tice in this country is to lay the track 
with joints spaced diagonally and 
located midway between the opposite 
rail. The trial run on an electric loco- 
motive over a track with square joints, 
which were in poor condition, afforded 
an exceptional opportunity to observe 
the reaction of a track with this 
arrangement of joints. This locomo- 
tive had bogie trucks, and at about 60 
m.p.h. there was a very decided vertical 
vibration but no tendency whatever 
toward enforced side oscillation. With 
diagonally laid joints, in as poor con- 
dition, it is questionable whether any 
locomotive or car could have been run 
at that speed without something giving 
way; particularly if the transverse 
oscillation, which is diagonal in direc- 
tion relative to the track, had happened 
to synchronize with a diagonal location 
of the low joints. Only one railway in 
Europe was noted where the rails were 


Locomotive with Outside Gearing on the Drive Side with Outside 
Sheeting Removed 
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laid with diagonal joints. The manager 
remarked that his electric motor cars 
were subject to so much oscillation 
that it was his intention to relay this. 

A comparison of the influence of 
square and diagonal joints on the run- 
ning qualities of a motor car was re- 
cently observed in this country over 
a line having both kinds of joints. On 
the portion of track having square 
joints there was observed a slight 
steady oscillation of uniform character 
at the rate of about 150 per minute; 
on the portion of track with diagonal 
joints the same car did not oscillate 
with equal steadiness and at times had 
a noticeable swing toward one side or 
the other. As the car was running at 
about 60 m.p.h., the natural period of 
oscillation did not correspond with the 
location of the diagonal joints. Had 
the vibration synchronized with the 
joints, an enforced and increased oscil- 
lation might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. This particular track was in 
good condition throughout. 

There is no doubt that track laid 
with square joints is more difficult to 
keep up as the impact on the ballast is 
more severe when both wheels strike 
the joints simultaneously. With the less 
weight per axle customary in Euro- 
pean practice, it is much easier to main- 
tain their track than it would be with 
our heavier weights per axle. 


ASYMMETRICALLY SPACED JOINTS SUG- 
GESTED FOR STEADIER RUNNING 


The writer suggests that it might be 
possible to secure the advantage of 
diagonal joints in respect to track main- 
tenance and the steadier running qual- 
ity of square joints by laying the track 
with joints asymmetrically spaced, that 
is, instead of overlapping a half rail 
length, to overlap between one-quarter 
and one-third, preferably a length of 
lap that would not be an even fraction 
of the rail length. 

There was observed on the Great 
Northern Railway, England, an articu- 
lated arrangement of cars into groups, 
which is a departure from the conven- 
tional car with two bogie trucks. This 
articulation is accomplished by locating 
a truck midway between each of the 
several cars in the unit group, so that 
the number of trucks is only one in ex- 
cess of the number of cars constituting 
the group. In the suburban service the 
trains were composed of two groups 
each of four cars, this requiring ten 
trucks for the eight cars. On the main 
line the train was made up of a number 
of individual cars and a five-car articu- 
lated group. The reduction in weight, 
compared with two bogie trucks for 
each car, was said to be about 10 per 
cent; it was also stated that the train 
friction was reduced. A noticeable fea- 
ture on the main line train at high 
speed was the smooth running of the 
group; the riding was exceptionally 
good and noticeably better than indi- 
vidual care in the same train. 

In the brief reference to electric loco- 
motives, the motor car and steam loco- 
motive were mentioned as prototypes 
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which have influenced the trend of 
electric locomotive development. To 
elaborate, there are at least seven 
general designs of driving mechanism 
or methods of motor mounting under 
which electric locomotives may be clas- 
sified. These different methods may 
be briefly described as axle geared, 
quill geared, outside geared, axle gear- 
less, quill gearless, direct - connected 
side rod and geared side rod. 

Each of these methods of drive, with 
the exception of the outside gear, are 
employed in this country. In England 
the axle-geared drive has been most 
generally used, but there has been com- 
pleted recently a high-speed locomotive 
for the North Eastern Railway 
equipped with the quill-geared drive. 
The side-rod drive does not seem to 
have met with favor; the following 
reference to side-rod drive is quoted 
from a paper by Sir Vincent Raven 
(North East Coast Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders, Dec. 16, 1921): 

“On the Continent, notably in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Austria 
and Sweden, the connecting-rod drive 
in one form or other is almost univer- 
sal. Up to the present electrification 
in these countries has been carried out 
mainly on the single-phase or three- 
phase system, and continental engi- 
neers. consider that the additional 
complications caused by the introduc- 
tion of cranks and coupling rods are 
more than compensated for by the 
advantage of having a free hand. with 
the motor design. 

“A large number of designs have been 
worked out. Some have proved quite 
satisfactory, others have given rise to 
a gocd deal of trouble. In most cases 
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the trouble has been eliminated by 
strengthening up special parts such as 
crank pins, Scotch yokes, etc., and by 
introducing a certain amount of flexi- 
bility into the connections between the 
motors and the crankshafts.” 

The mechanism of the motor-driven 
side-rod drive needs to be maintained in 
close adjustment and may reasonably be 
expected to require more attention and 
have a higher cost of maintenance than 
some of the other methods of trans- 
mitting power to the drivers. 

The transmission of power from a 
motor-driven crank, whether direct con- 
nected or geared, introduces strains in 
the connecting mechanism somewhat 
different from those which occur in a 
steam locomotive. With the best ad- 
justment and with operating clearance 
only in bearings, the motor-driven con- 
necting rods on either side transmit 
alternately the power through 90 deg., 
except for such spring of the parts as 
may cause the rods to work together 
for a brief interval. As this transfer 
of the power from one rod to the other 
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takes place at about 45 deg. from the 
dead center, the pins, connecting rods 
and included frame will be subjected to 
the full strain of driving when the 
crank is at an angle of about 45 deg. If 
the two sides are not in even adjust- 
ment this angle may be even less. 

Aside from centrifugal forces and 
the shock due to lost motion in the 
driving mechanism, the stress in the 
rods, pins and frame of a steam loco- 
motive is limited and may be prede- 
termined from the size of the cylinder 
and steam pressure. With a motor- 
driven crank the stress is dependent on 
the crank angle and is affected by the 
adjustment of the mechanism. 

As an extreme illustration, one side 
of a steam locomotive may be stripped 
and with the other side on dead center 
the throttle may be opened wide without 
damage to the locomotive. Under the 
same conditions with a motor-driven 
crank, the resultant toggle action would 
set up enormous stress and undoubtedly 
wreck some part of the mechanism in- 
volved. 

There is, further, an irregularity in 
the angular rotation of the crank with 
respect to the driving wheel which cre- 
ates a superimposed stress on the driv- 
ing mechanism, and may be the cause 
of very disagreeable vibration should 
the natural period of the rotating mass 
involved happen to synchronize with 
the nodal points of angular variation. 
The effect of this irregularity in 
relative uniformity of rotation of the 
crank and wheel are more in evidence 
in some forms of side-rod drive than 
others. The most severe case observed 
was on a direct-connected ‘locomotive 
with a V arrangement of connecting 


Above—Action of Side-Rod Drive and the Effect of Clearance in Bearings on the Relative Angular Position of the Crank and Wheels. 
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rods which ran with but little vibration, 
except at the critical speed, when a 
knock developed which sounded as if 
the crankshaft was broken or being 
struck by a steam hammer. As this 
irregularity is due to the play in the 
bearings and the spring in the parts, 
it cannot, be entirely eliminated in prac- 
tical operation, but it may be minimized 
by maintaining the alignment and close 
adjustment of the bearings. It is ob- 
viously desirable to diminish the shock 
by cushioning as much of the rotating 
mass as possible. 

H. Parodi, chief electrical engineer 
of the Paris-Orleans Railway, in the 
Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer 
of March, 1922, has written of the 
vibratory characteristics of side-rod 
drive and described the method he em- 
ployed to improve the operation by the 
introduction of springs, permitting 
angular movement between the mass of 
the motor armature and the crankshaft. 


ACTION OF SIDE-Rop DRIVE 


An accompanying drawing illustrates 
the action of side-rod drive. The mech- 
anism is assumed to be inelastic, the 
pin bearings of the rods are shown with 
exaggerated clearance, and the ordi- 
nates of the characteristic curves are 
greatly out of proportion. In reality, 
the value of these ordinates is depen- 
dent upon the working clearance in the 
bearings together with the inertia of 
the rotating masses, and whatever 
may be their actual value the character 
of the action calls for its consideration 
in the design of motor-driven side-rod 
mechanism. Furthermore, the arc of 
action and the sharp angles of the 
characteristic curves as shown would 
be modified by the spring in the con- 
necting parts. 

There appears to be an increasing in- 
terest on the Continent in other 
methods of drive requiring less atten- 
tion and maintenance. The Paris- 


Orleans Railway has been operating 
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axle-geared locomotives in its Paris 
terminal for more than twenty years 
and has recently ordered 200 of this 
type for local passenger and freight 
service on its main line extension. More 
than 100 locomotives of similar type 
are being built for the Midi and the 
State Railways. Locomotives with the 


_ same type of drive are also being built 


for the Spanish Northern Railway. 
The electric locomotives on the Ital- 
ian Railways are mostly of the direct- 
connected and side-rod type. The 
workmanship and finish of these loco- 
motives is exceptionally fine, so good in 
fact, from our point of view, that we 
might consider it an extravagance. 
They are well maintained, are giving 
good service and many additional loco- 
motives have been built from the same 
design. 
_ The electrification of the railways in 


_ Switzerland has been very well carried 


out and they may well take pride in 
their construction and equipment. The 
Swiss Railways have a variety of loco- 
motives which are principally of the 
geared side-rod type. The finish and 
workmanship of these locomotives is 


excellent, and they are very fine ex- 
amples of geared side-rod construction. 

An interesting departure from side- 
rod drive is a Swiss locomotive hav- 
ing the very novel design of an out- 
side geared drive which is being given 
a thorough service trial with a number 
of locomotives. These locomotives have 
an inside frame the same as a steam 
locomotive, the motor being carried on 
the frame directly over the driving 
wheel. The armature pinion is located 
beyond the outer face of the driver. 
The gearcase is attached to the loco- 
motive frame and is a strong struc- 
ture provided with a pin in the center 
on which the gear revolves. The gear 
is carried about 3 in. from the outer 
face of the driver and within the gear 
is a system of balanced links which en- 
gage with the two pins projecting from 
the driving wheel. These links are so 
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designed as to provide for independent 
movement of the gear and driver in any 
direction while still maintaining their 
relative uniformity of rotation. This 
locomotive runs very smoothly without 
any characteristic vibration, and the 
more general use of this type of drive 
on the Swiss Railways may reasonably 
be expected. These railways have also 
in trial service a number of locomo- 
tives with geared quill drive. 

European motive power equipment is 
generally of more elaborate finish and 
gives the impression of being better 
maintained than is customary with us. 
An instance is recalled of two steam 
locomotives which were double heading 
on the London & North Western. One 
of these locomotives was built in 1897 
and the other in 1867. They were 
polished and varnished with equal care 
and had every appearance of being of 
the same vintage until one observed the 
date label, and that the older locomo- 
tive had only one pair of drivers while 
the other had two. As an illustration 
of the greater attention given to de- 
tails it is customary on many of the 
European railways to equip both steam 
and electric locomotives with a speed 
indicating and recording instrument. 
The record obtained is very complete, 
showing the speed at all times during 
the run, distance covered, time of the 
run and the location and duration of 
the stops. : 

The braking equipment of European 
trains is quite different from our al- 
most universal practice. Their passen- 
ger trains are equipped with power 


‘shoes per wheel. 


brakes of either the vacuum or pres- 
sure type and usually with two brake- 
As there are several 
different braking systems in use, it is 
necessary in some instances to equip 
through cars, which run over different 
railways, with more than one system. 
In the trans-European service to Con- 
stantinople, it is said that each car 
has to be equipped with four different 
braking systems to conform with the 
regulations en route. 

Power brakes are seldom used on the 
freight trains and some of the freight 
cars have no brakes whatever. In many 
of the freight yards there will be found 
wooden wedges, which are for the pur- 
pose of chocking the wheels to hold the 
cars in place. The hand-brake attach- 
ment to the braking system is usually 
through a screw and nut, instead of the 
chain and brake staff we commonly 
use. In some instances the brakes are 
applied only by a lever extending 
alongside. To handle freight trains on 
grades, where the brakes are necessary 
to control the speed, it is customary to 
provide a brakeman for every four cars. 
In ordinary freight movements the 
braking is done entirely with the loco- 
motive. 

The sliding contact for current col- 
lection from overhead lines is almost 
universal on the Continent for both 
tramears and locomotives. Two tri- 
angular tubes of brass or copper are 
used for the contact on many of the 
Italian three-phase locomotives, and 
triangular blocks of carbon are used 
on some of the direct-current lines; but 
generally for tramcars and_ single- 
phase locomotives the collector is an 
aluminum bow of U-shaped section 
with a groove for lubricant. 

In locomotive service it is the prac- 
tice to use two of these bow collectors 
on each locomotive, and because of the 
soft material the pressure against the 
conductor is limited to about 8 lb. 
With this light pressure some arcing 
might reasonably be expected and is 
observable when collecting from a 
single wire. In some places two con- 
ducting wires with interspaced hangers 
are used, which is better for current 
collection than a single wire as it pro- 
vides greater flexibility and doubles the 
collection contacts. Where the double 
wire construction had been used there 


-was no observable arcing at the col- 


lector. While the aluminum bow 
serves its purpose well for collecting 
the 100 amp. or more for which it is 
used, it would not be suitable for col- 
lecting current of any great magnitude. 


Four CONTACT COLLECTORS USED ON 
St. Paut LOCOMOTIVES 


Collectors of this type would by no 
means serve for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul locomotives, on 
which the current ranges from 800 to 
1,200 amp. The collector used with 
these locomotives has two separate, 
flat, copper contact surfaces, while the 
overhead system has doubled wire con- 
ductors with interspaced hangers. This 
provides four independent contacts in 
parallel, each of which is 4% in. long, 
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so that theoretically the aggregate con- 
tact is a line 18 in. long. The pressure 
of the collector against the conductor 
is about 30 lb. The relatively large 
amount of current taken by these loco- 
motives is collected with no observable 
arcing as the continuity of contact is 
well insured and the contact surface 
is of adequate capacity. 

Any appreciable arcing at the con- 
tact between the collector and con- 
ductor is unquestionably more destruc- 
tive to both than the wear that occurs 
from mechanical friction. Continuity 
of contact must be maintained if 
destructive arcing is to be avoided, and 
the design of the collecting system 
should be such as will best insure this 
continuity. 

After investigating the various sys- 
tems of railway electrification, a num- 
ber of the European countries have es- 
tablished regulations in favor of a par- 
ticular system for the electrification of 
their steam lines. 


SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIFICATION 
FAVORED 


France, Belgium and Holland have 
decided in favor of 1,500 volts direct 
current. The overhead system of con- 
ductors will, presumably, be used in 
these countries with but few exceptions. 
There was some discussion in France 
as to whether 1,500 volts should be the 
generated or the average voltage of the 
system. It was finally ruled that 1,500 
volts referred to the generated voltage, 
but that a maximum tolerance of 5 per 
cent would be allowed. There are no 
electrified railways of importance in 
Belgium and no projects under immedi- 
ate consideration. In Holland an 
initial electrification is being under- 
taken between Leyden and The Hague, 
this being a portion of the main line 
that will ultimately be electrified be- 
tween Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

England has also decided in favor of 
1,500 volts direct current, except in 
special cases, of which the London, 
Brighton & South Coast Railway is an 
example. This railway is partially elec- 
trified with single phase and it is pro- 
posed to complete the electrification 
with this system. 

It is presumable that a 1,500-volt 
third rail will be quite generally used 
in England. The Lancashire & York- 
shire Railway has been operating over 
20 miles of third rail at 1,200 volts 
for some seven years. The North 
Eastern Railway has been operating 
600 volts third rail for something over 
fifteen years, and has a more recent 
electrification with an overhead system 
at 1,500 volts. The London & South 
Western Railway has a 1,500-volt third 
rail under consideration. The South 
Eastern Railway, which runs near the 
Greenwich Observatory, is proposing to 
use two third rails with 3,000 volts 
potential between them, but with the 
generating and motive power equip- 
ment connected in three-wire relation 
to the track so that the voltage between 
each rail and ground will be only 1,500 
volts. The purpose of this double rail 
arrangement is to eliminate currents 
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in the earth which might affect the ob- 
servatory instruments. 

The principal railways in England, 
some twelve in number, radiating from 
London, have recently been consoli- 
dated in four groups, corresponding to 
the northern, eastern, southern and 
western portions of the country. The 
purpose of these consolidations is to 
better co-ordinate the service of the 
railways in each group, and to direct 
the transportation of the country more 
effectively and economically through 
four general boards of directors instead 
of through the large number repre- 
senting the individual railways. 

There has been no official decision in 
Spain as to the system of electrification 
for the steam railways. There is in 
operation a short line equipped with 
the three-phase system. An important 
electrification on the Spanish Northern 
Railway over a mountain division in 
the north of Spain will soon be in op- 
eration with 3,000 volts direct current. 

Switzerland has standardized the 
single-phase system at 16% cycles for 
the principal electrifications, and this 
system is being generally extended, al- 
though 1,500 volts direct current is 
being used on some of the smaller rail- 
ways. For other than single-phase 
railways the standardized frequency is 
50 cycles. 


THREE-PHASE IN ITALY 


The Italian electrifications are al- 
most exclusively three phase, although 
there are several lines equipped with 


STEAM RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


Route Number of 


Miles Electric Locomotives 

United States. . 1,607 375 
Switzerland......... 661 156 
France 602 338 
Tisky. oe. 650 309 
Germany 550 49 
Sweden 237 44 
Cuba 180 18 
Austria 340 42 
Asrionveys:,,,... 174 77 
Chieiaes ys aka s ; 154 42 
England,..... 129 12 
Spain.. 48 17 
Canadair. 6 i 6. aga 49 ie 
ie. ee 39 42 
NORMA ese sis cc oes 39 37 
Mexico........ 30 10 
Brazil. 26 16 
China. 25 13 
Java..... 25 5 

Total... 5,565 1,611 


600 volts and there is a recent installa- 
tion of 4,000 volts direct current. Con- 
sideration is being given to a thorough 
trial of 3,000 volts direct current in the 
central portion of Italy south of the 
present zone of three-phase operation. 
Germany is continuing the use of 
single phase for steam railway elec- 
trification, although it was stated that 
1,500 volts direct current would pre- 
sumably be employed for heavy mul- 
tiple unit and interurban service. 
The subject of electric railway sys- 
tems is under discussion in Sweden. 
The more important existing electrifi- 
cations are equipped with the single- 
phase system at 16% cycles. As the 
standard frequency for general pur- 
poses is 50 cycles, there appears to 
have arisen some question as to the ex- 
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pediency of generating and transmit- 
ting a particular frequency for the 
railways only. The more general 
utilization of natural resources and the 
better load factor resulting from di- 
versity of use would seem to indicate 
an economic advantage in favor of gen- 
eration at the standard frequency with 
substation conversion into whatever 
form of electrical power the railways 
may require. 

The economy in fuel obtained by 
modern steam power stations and the 
many available sources of hydraulic 
power have contributed to stimulate 
greatly the electrification of the steam 
railways in Europe. Government in- 
dorsement of the projects has also been 
helpful in financing these enterprises. 

The accompanying list, compiled from 
available records, will give an idea of 
the extent of railway electrification 
throughout the world. It includes the 
steam railways which have been elec- 
trified or are in process of electrifica- 
tion, but not the steam railways on 
which multiple-unit trains are being 
used exclusively, or electric railways 
which were not formerly operated by 
steam. 

This is less than 1 per cent of the 
railway route mileage of the world. 
Conceding the efficacy of the steam lo- 
comotive for much of the world’s serv- 
ice, there still remains a very large 
mileage which could be advantageously 
electrified. In the execution of this 
great undertaking we have many engi- 
neering and economic problems the so- 
lution of which demands the cordial 
co-operation of all who are engaged in 
the furtherance of railway transporta- 
tion. 


Electrified Road in Prospect 


Col. L. A. May and a number of asso- 
ciates are planning the construction of 
a double-track electric railway from 
Muscle Shoals to Mobile, Ala. 

For the past fifteen years Col. May 
has been working on this project. At 
first he planned to make this a steam 
road. Now that the government is 
building the Wilson dam at Muscle 


~ Shoals it is the plan of Col. May to 


electrify the road. 

Several preliminary surveys of the 
road have been made in years past, but 
Col. May and associates expect to make 
another survey of the road at once, 
intending at the completion of this sur- 
vey to offer the entire project to Henry 
Ford, when the Wilson dam at Muscle 
Shoals is finished. 

The road is to be called the Mobile 
& West Alabama Railroad. The pres- 
ent officers of the road are: L. A. May, 
president; H. L. Brittain, Connecticut, 
vice-president; Jere Austell, Mobile, 
secretary; H. B. Urquhart, Birmingham, 
treasurer; George Clark, Birmingham, 
chief engineer. The directors are: A. L. 
Staples, Judge Robert T. Ervin, Jere 
Austell and H. H. Wefel, Mobile; L. H. 
DeFriese, London, Eng.; John J. Shan- 
non and Dr. Wyatt Heflin, Birmingham, 
and L. A. May. The late ex-Governor 
Emmett O’Neal was one of the direc- 
tors. 
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Midwinter Meeting of A.I.E.E. 


HE eleventh midwinter convention 

of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers was held in New York 
City from Wednesday, Feb. 14, to Sat- 
urday, Feb. 17. The first session, held 
on Wednesday afternoon, was taken up 
with technical papers on power trans- 
mission and distribution. In one of 
these Prof. V. Karapetoff of Cornell 
University described a kinematic de- 
vice by means of which the character- 
istics of power transmission lines can 
be computed mechanically. 

On Wednesday evening a joint meet- 
ing of the members in attendance in 
New York and Chicago was held by 
telephone. One of the papers at this ses- 
sion was on “Observations of Electric 
Railway Practice,” by W. B. Potter, 
General Electric Company. It is ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue. 

At the Thursday morning session 
papers on a variety of topics were read, 
including one on “Automatic Train 
Control Problems,” by E. J. Blake, 
Gould Coupler Company; ene on “Ap- 
plication and Economies of Automatic 
Railway Substations,” by L. D. Bole, 
Cleveland Railway, and one on “Single- 
Phase Regeneration for Series Com- 
mutator Motors,” by L. J. Hibbard, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. Mr. Blake’s paper cov- 
ered the general principles of train 
control systems, which are attracting 
widespread attention in the steam rail- 
road field due to the intention of the 
I. C. C. to require them under certain 
conditions as soon as their design. is 
considered ‘sufficiently well advanced. 
This paper was discussed by Frank J. 
Sprague, who compared the different 
systems available and explained what 
a control system ought and ought not 
to do. Mr. Bole’s paper was the same 
one which he read before the Cleveland 
section on April 18, 1922. He will have 
one or more articles in an early issue 
of this paper which will cover this sub- 
ject fully. There was no discussion of 
this paper at the New York meeting. 
Mv. Hibbard’s paper covered the sub- 
ject of single-phase regeneration with 
particular reference to the regenera- 
tion of power in the alternating-current 
locomotive. His conclusion was that 
any future regenerative application 
that may be desired can successfully 
be taken care of with one or more of 
the single-phase systems now available. 

The papers at the remaining session 
of the convention were of a special 
nature, in general outside the field of 
interest of the electric railway engi- 
neer. In addition to the formal ses- 
sions a smoker and a dinner-dance 
served to develop good-fellowship. Vis- 
its of inspection were paid to points 
of interest in New York City. 


Wood Testing to Be Standardized 


HE American Engineering Stand- 
-I ards Committee is furnishing the 
auspices for the standardization of 
methods of testing wood, recently un- 
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The United States Forestry -Service 
and the American Society for Testing 
Materials have been appointed joint 
sponsors for this undertaking, and the 
American Electric Railway Association 
is among the sixteen other organiza- 
tions represented on the sectional com- 
mittee on this subject. Henry Gulick 
represents the American Association. 
This work has been undertaken be- 
cause there are no generally accepted 
specifications and procedure in regard 
to testing of wood, such as exist in re- 
gard to steel, cement and other products. 


Central Accountants to Meet 


HE Central Electric Railway Ac- 
countants Association will hold its 
forty-fourth meeting at Hotel Barr, 
Lima, Ohio, on Feb. 23 and 24. There 
will be four interesting papers as fol- 
lows: “General Accounting with the 


. Aid of Bookkeeping Machines,” by Rob- 


ert R. Peery, chief clerk Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.; “Light and 
Power Accounting with Aid of Ma- 
chines,” by J. B. Mahan, chief clerk 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
“A Clearing House for Departmental 
Ideas,” by A. R. Baxter, general 
superintendent Indianapolis & Cincin- 
nati Traction Company, South Bend, 
Ind.; “Journal Entry of Agents’ Sta- 
tion Accounts,” by A. W. Heath, chief 
clerk Chicago, South Bend & Northern 
Indiana Railway, South Bend, Ind. 

The accountants will gather at a din- 
ner on the evening of Feb. 23, which 
will be followed by several other inter- 
esting features. 


National Safety Code on Walkway 
Surfaces Proposed 


HE American Electric Railway 

Association, the National Safety 
Council, the National Engineering Soci- 
eties and a number of others have 
been invited to participate in a con- 
ference to consider the advisability and 
feasibility of formulating a national 
safety code on walkway surfaces. This 
will be held in the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City, on Feb. 14 
at 9:30 a.m. 

The importance of the subject of this 
conference is emphasized in a letter 
from a group of representative manu- 
facturers of safety-tread materials to 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, which points out that ap- 
proximately 15,000 persons are killed 
in the United States each year by falls 
of various sorts and that nearly one- 
half of these falls occur on stairs and 
floor levels. Fatalities due to falls con- 
stitute about one-fifth of the total num- 
ber of accidental deaths from all causes. 

The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, which has issued the 
call for the conference, has listed the 
subjects to be discussed, among them 
being the applicability of the suggested 
specifications to railway cars, railway 
stations, ramps, runway floors, stair 


dertaken by many interests involved. treads, etc. 
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Business Education Needed on 
Electric Railways 


| oa eae they are able to view the 
problems of the electric railway in- 
dustry from a fresh angle as com- 
pared with technically trained men, re- 
cruits to the industry’s staff who have 
had business training are greatly 
needed at present, declared Dean Wal- 
lace B. Donham of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion, before the New England Street 
Railway Club at Boston, Mass., Feb. 8. 
Dean Donham was introduced by Presi- 
dent A. E. Potter as a financial doc- 
tor who had prescribed successfully for 
the ills of the former Bay State Street 
Railway, the Donham receivership hav- 
ing marked a transition period in the 
road’s history from acute economic dis- 
tress toward stability. 

Referring to a recent report of the 
committee on education of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, Dean 
Donham said that he was not in agree- 
ment with the statement therein that 
to technically trained men the indus- 
try must look for leaders in future. 
Without deprecating the importance of 
engineering or the usefulness of techni- 
cal men as executives, the speaker felt 
that the industry needs men trained in 
business and competent to view the 
problems of this difficult period in the 
transportation art with detachment 
from the technically trained man’s 
“slant.” More non-technical men are 
needed, men who see things in a non- 
mathematical way, possessing a per- 
spective taking in the “human” ele- 
ment. The economic ills of some street 
railways are beyond cure, but in many 
other cases, the application of business 
judgment will go far toward restoring 
them to financial health. 

Dean Donham said that when he be- 
came receiver of the Bay State com- 
pany, technical men advised him to re- 
store the old 5-cent fare instead of 
retaining the 6-cent unit; but as a 
banker he was unable to see how a 
company that had been unable to suc- 
ceed financially on a 5-cent unit could 
be expected to do so by going back to 
the old standard. Rather, a 10-cent 
fare appeared more hopeful, and so 
through the changing of zone limits, 
etc., the fare rate was increased and 
with good results. 

From a recent statistical analysis of 
a large industry, the speaker was im- 
pressed with the decreasing percentage 
of engineers employed as the higher 
salaried positions were tabulated. In 
the lower grades of staff employment 
there were more engineering’ positions 
than there were opportunities for em- 
ploying business-trained men, but this 
condition changed as the investigators 
approached the higher paid personnel. 
“Present-day technical training breeds 
a condition of mind that demands an 
antidote,” said the speaker, “and the 
business-trained man offers this anti- 
dote to the industry. Where an engi- 
neer can rise above his technique and 
adopt a broad, detached view of af- 
fairs, he is invaluable, but such men 
are relatively few.” 
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Preservative Oils for Wood 
Preservation* 


Searcity of the Heavier Oils Has Re- 
tarded Wood Preservation 
Practices 


ERNEST F. HARTMAN 
President Protexol Corporation, 
New York City 

HE purpose of this paper is to 
develop information relative to the 
comparative values of distillates of coal 
tar for wood preservation in particular 

reference to surface treatments. 

There is need for greater recognition 
of the differences in preservative values 
between creosote and oils containing 
light oils and naphthalenes and anthra- 
cene oils. For open-tank surface treat- 
ments in particular the measure of suc- 
cess in results obtained lies principally 
in the permanence of the antiseptic. 

Since the days of the earliest inves- 
tigations, the greater all-around value 
of the heavier oils or, in other words, 
those which may distinctly be classed 
as anthracenes, has been recognized. 
In this country, the somewhat higher 
cost and until recently the general 
scarcity of the anthracenes have pre- 
vented the full development of the use 
of these oils in our preservative prac- 
tices. 

It is also quite clear that the element 
of cost difference no longer should miti- 
gate against the deliberate selection of 
the anthracenes for use in surface 
treatment work, since it is fairly well 
proved that when the relative volatility 
of the lighter or creosote oils as com- 
pared with the anthracenes is consid- 
ered, the cost differences are practically 
wiped out. In some experiments it has 
been shown that 40 to 50 per cent more 
light oil is required to accomplish the 
same net treatment cost result in sur- 
face .work that may be obtained with 
the heavier or anthracene oils. 

A study has been made of the author- 
ities in these subjects and it appears 
that for surface treatments those creo- 
sote oils which contain large propor- 
tions of light oils and naphthalenes of 
very fugitive character should not be 
used for surface treatments. All parts 
of the oil should be stable and the 
writer’s belief is that the anthracene 
oils more nearly meet all of the required 
qualities of a preservative for surface 
treatments than any other. All ex- 
periments and data to which the author 
has had access bear out this view. 

The presence of water in oils used 
for surface and spray treatments pro- 
vides an element of danger, and with 
anthracenes this element is reduced to 
a minimum or practically eliminated. 
By its evaporation its presence in any 
cil increases the volatilization of the 
other oily constituents. 

In wood preservation, the object is 
to put off decay to the most remote 


*Abstract of paper read at convention of 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 22, 1928. Full text 
of paper will later be made available by 
the association. 


date possible, thus reducing the annual 
charge. It follows that, the more per- 
manent the preservative, the more per- 
manent the results will be. In surface 
treatments, their very nature and use 
is such that evaporation is greatest 
from the outside and it should follow 
that the materials used for such treat- 
ments should be of a character having 
the greatest degree of inherent per- 
manence, 

The author’s conclusion is that the 
anthracene oils represent the most per- 
manent distillates obtained from coal 
tar that are useful in wood preserva- 
tion, and that for surface treatments 
in particular the value of the more 
permanent qualities of the anthracenes 
should be more fully recognized. 


Regulation of Motor Buses 
and Trucks 


PAPER urging greater regulation 

and taxation of motor buses and 
trucks upon the highways in lowa was 
read before the Iowa Engineering Soci- 
ety at Des Moines on Jan. 24, 1923, by 
C. W. Eby, assistant engineer Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern Railway. 

After pointing out that the cost of 
highways in Iowa has been increasing 
each year until in 1922 nearly $12,000,- 
000 was spent on the primary roads 
alone, the speaker said that many of 
the taxpayers and the abutting property 
owners now consider they are not get- 
ting the benefit from this expenditure. 
He pictured an Iowa farmer who pays 
one-fourth the cost of road improve- 
ments on the road passing his property, 
watching this road torn up by heavy 
trucks which pay less into the highway 
funds than he does. At the same time 
the use of the roads is being made in- 
convenient to private auto owners be- 
cause of the high speed and weight of 
the commercial vehicles which are in 
use upon them. 

The speaker criticised the proposed 
uniform vehicle law of several automo- 
bile associations which would permit a 
maximum gross weight of vehicles of 
14 tons and length of 30 ft. for a single 
vehicle and 85 ft. for a combination of 
vehicles, and he sketched in an amusing 
way the quandary of a private automo- 
bile owner caught on the highway be- 
tween an 85 ft. highway stock train 
loading at the side of the road and an 
85 ft. highway express train operating 
in the other direction. He also quoted 
extensively from Iowa and other papers 
to indicate that a sentiment is growing 
that such highway service is wasteful 
and costly. He also quoted from the 
message of President Harding to Con- 
gress on Dec. 8 to somewhat the same 
effect. 

Mr. Eby gave a summary of the pro- 
posed motor vehicle regulatory law 
drafted by the committee of motor 
transport of the American Electric 
Railway Association. In conclusion he 
said: 

In 1922 twenty-two states regulated motor 
carriers to a greater or lesser degree. Iowa 


did not. Twenty-two states, not the same 
ones just mentioned in every case, collected 


extra taxes from motor carriers, in addition 
to the rates levied on private automobiles. 
Iowa got no extra money from them. Re- 
gardless of the source of the suggested bill, 
I believe that it admirably meets the needs 
of the state of Iowa in the regulation and 
taxation of motor buses and motor trucks. 
and merits the attention of all people who 
are interested in the subject. 


The Engineer as a Man of 
Public Affairs 


HE colleges of the country ary 

urged to “point engineers toward 
leadership in public affairs” in a re- 
port submitted to the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies by its com- 
mittee on industrial ideals, of which 
Prof. Joseph W. Roe, head of the De- 
partment of Industrial Engineering at 
New York University, is chairman. 

The report stresses the need of the 
engineer in public life, asserting that_ 
he must aid in removing the difficulties 
of the material world which he has ecre- 
ated. Carrying out the idea expressed 
by Edwin Ludlow, past-president of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, that “this is 
an engineer’s country but a lawyer’s 
government,” the report continues: 

“For a century, engineers have di- 
rected their energy toward the utiliza- 
tion of the physical forces and the ma- 
terials of nature. The developments: 
which they have brought about have 
created an epoch in human history. 

“While these developments have been 
of inestimable benefit, and modern 
society could not exist without them, 
they have introduced many public 
problems and social readjustments, so 
closely related to the engineer’s activi- 
ties that it is increasingly evident he 
must assume an active part in their 
solution. 

“Recognizing this growing need, the 
engineers of the country formed the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties, primarily to place their knowl- 
edge and training at the service of the 
engineering public on all public matters 
affecting engineering, or affected by it. 

“Engineering education, reflecting 
closely the attitude of engineers here- 
tofore, has confined its work almost ex- 
clusively to scientific and technical 
training, giving little, if any, attention 
to the social and human aspects of en- 
gineering enterprises. 

“The Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies, therefore, speaking for 
the engineering profession, urges upon 
engineering colleges an increased atten- 
tion to the social aspects of engineering 
activities, and a broadening of their 
technical training, in every way pos- 
sible, to develop in engineering students 
the spirit of, and a capacity for, active 
leadership, not only in industry but in 
public affairs.” 

The other members of the committee, 
whose report has been adopted by the 
governing body of the federation, are: 
Mortimer E. Cooley, dean of the En- 
gineering Schools of the University of 
Michigan and successor of Herbert 
Hoover as president of the federation; 
Frof. C. F. Scott of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., and J. C. Ralston of 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Union Men Discuss 
Legislation 


Buffalo Strike, One-Man Cars and 
Other Matters Considered by 
New York Men 


The problems confronting electric 
railway employees in New York State 
over the one-man car, the Buffalo strike 
and other matters were the principal 
subjects of discussion at the legislative 
conference of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America held at Utica on 
Feb. 12. 

Eighteen delegates registered at the 
eonference. Michael Ward of the 
Schenectady local presided as president. 
Legislative reports were read by Joseph 
S. Droogan of Albany, secretary and 
legislative agent, and P. T. Noon, finan- 
cial secretary. 

The association expressed a vote of 
confidence in its officers and re-elected 
them all for the ensuing year. 

It had been intended to take up at 
length certain decisions of the Public 
Service Commission affecting the gen- 
eral welfare of the trolley men and to 
discuss other legislation, but as the 
feature administration bills relating to 
public service commissions had not been 
introduced at the time of the meeting 
at Utica, such action was deferred until 
another meeting. 

Neither was there any general dis- 
cussion of a plan for concerted action 
during the coming spring and summer. 
The meeting adjourned, after electing 
officers and listening to reports, agree- 
ing to mark time until legislative action 
is taken on the public service commis- 
sion bills, the trade commission bill 
and the bill which is now pending to 
incorporate labor unions. . The union 
trolley men have lost prestige in the 
state during the last two years, and it 
seems very unlikely that they will at- 
tempt any drastic action which will en- 
tail industrial disputes in the near 
future. 


Franchise Proposals Include Use 
of Bus in Saginaw 


Saginaw will not want this spring for 
transportation proposals. Recent action 
by the Saginaw United Transit Com- 
pany, asking that the Council submit 
a three-year franchise to the electors 
at the spring election on April 2, brings 
three propositions before the voters. 

At the primaries on March 7 a ten- 
year franchise for the Saginaw Motor 
‘Omnibus Company, a $500,000 corpora- 
tion, will be submitted. If this does 
not carry there will be a street car-bus 
franchise and the one now proposed by 
the transit company, which is the out- 
growth of the jitney bus men’s asso- 
‘ciation. 


The News of the Industry 


If the omnibus franchise passes nat- 
urally the other two will not be 
submitted. George R. Bidwell of New 
York, who is one of the men in the 
omnibus company, expects to carry on 
a campaign looking to the adoption of 
the grant. Otto Schupp, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the Saginaw-Bay City Rail- 
way, who was grantee under the street 
car-bus franchise that was defeated by 
seventy-two votes, announces that the 
proponents of the franchise will not 
appeal the case, but will let it remain as 
decided by the Circuit Judges, through 
whose ruling on one ward meant the 
loss of the election. 

The Saginaw United Transit Com- 
pany asks only a three-year franchise 
and guarantees an eight-minute schedule 
on all routes now being served by it. 
This company wants a 5-cent cash 


It pro- 
poses to incorporate for $375,000 and 
will operate, if given the contract, sixty- 
five, twenty and thirty-passenger buses. 

The omnibus company offers a 6-cent 


fare and 2 cents for transfers. 


cash fare and universal transfers. Its 
smallest vehicle is to seat at least 
twenty-five and Mr. Bidwell says that 
the company will use only thirty- 
passenger conveyances, such as the 
Imperial Omnibus in use on some New 
York routes. 

It is believed that both the jitney 
men and street car-bus folks will oppose 
the omnibus grant. Those sponsoring 
the omnibus franchise have had their 
first meeting. Mr.. Bidwell.is reported 
to have said his company ‘“‘would give 
as good or better service in Saginaw 
than the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 
New York,” if awarded the franchise. 


Transit Measure Introduced at Albany 


New Bill Gives City of New York Full Control of Transit—Present 
Commission Abolished—City Empowered to Acquire, Build and 
Operate All Transit Facilities—State Supervision Barred 


HE Democratic administration at 

Albany chose Lincoln’s birthday as 
the time to introduce its feature transit 
legislation emancipating New York 
City from the shackles of state regula- 
tion in so far as transit is concerned. 
The measure was introduced in the 
Senate by Majority Leader James J. 
Walker and in the Assembly by 
Minority Leader Charles D. Donohue. 
It is entitled: 


An act granting to the city of New York 
power to construct, acquire, own, operate 


Features of the Bill 


HE bill deals exclusively with New 
York city, giving to it complete 
home rule in all transit matters. 

The Board of Estimate is designated 
as the city authority to receive this 
power and to exercise it through a 
Department of Transportation, thereby 
created, or any other agency the board 
may choose. 

The head of the department is to 
consist of three commissioners to be 
appointed by the Mayor, salary to be 
fixed by the Board of Estimate. = 

The city receives the following 
powers: 

To construct, own and operate rapid 
transit lines (now contained in the 
rapid transit act). 

To regulate transit operation in the 
city (mow exercised by the Transit 
Commission, which is abolished). 

To construct, own and operate other 
means of transportation for which 
franchises are usually required. This 
includes, of course, buses, for which 
Mayor Hylan wishes to spend $25,000,- 
000. Freight may be carried by the 
municipally operated lines. 

It is provided that in any municipal 
operation such activities and funds de- 
rived therefrom shall be kept separate 
from all other municipal activities and 
funds. % 

The act stipulates that fares shall 
not be increased to more than 5 cents, 
except by action of the Board of Esti- 
mate, which would have power also to 
reduce fares, 


and regulate transit facilities in such city, 
establishing the department of transporta- 
tion of such city, transferring to such de- 
partment and the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment certain powers, duties and 
jurisdiction of the Public Service Commis- 
sion and of the Transit Commission, and 
abolishing the transit commission. 


Instead of writing the provisions 
of transit regulation into the Greater 
New York charter, a new department 
of the city government will be estab- 
lished by a special act known as the 
Department of Transportation, which is 
to exercise supervision over all transit 
facilities located wholly within such 
city. 

The act is divided into five articles 
and into it have been written the 
salient provisions of the public service 
commission law and the provisions of 
the rapid transit act. 

The feature provisions of the act are 
the broad grant of powers to the city, 
hereinafter more specifically stated; 
the provision that the commission shall 
not have power to increase any rate, 
fare or charge specified in any fran- 
chise heretofore or hereafter granted 
or contract entered into by or with the 
city; that the commission may prepare 
a plan or plans for municipal opera- 
tion, which may be put into effect if 
approved by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, and that any defi- 
cit in operation under any such plan 
or system shall be made up by appro- 
priation out of funds of the city. The 
entire expense of the operation of such 
a commission is to be borne by the city 
of New York. 

An official summary of the measure is 
as follows: 


This act is a special city bill, applicable 
only to the city of New York, but is not an 
amendment to the charter. 
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By the terms of the bill the city is given 
the largest measure of home rule in plan- 
ning, building, acquiring and operating or 
leasing for operation transit facilities of 
any and every kind. The Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment is designated as “the 
local authority” of the city in control of the 
streets for the purposes of exercising the 
broadest jurisdiction in all transportation 
matters, 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION FOR 
NEw YorxK CITY 


The act creates in the city of New York 
a department of transportation, the head 
of which shall be a transportation com- 
mission composed of three commissioners 
to be appointed by the Mayor, and whose 
term of office shall end with the term of 
the Mayor; but the commissioners may be 
removed by the Mayor at his pleasure. The 
Mayor is also empowered to designate the 
chairman of the commission. The Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment is author- 
ized to increase or decrease the number of 
commissioners at any time No salary is 
fixed for the commissioners nor for any 
employees of the commission. The Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment is author- 
ized to fix all salaries. 

The present Transit Commission is abol- 
ished. All powers to override the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment vested in 
the present Transit Commission are re- 
pealed and the new Transportation Com- 
mission will be subject to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment in all financial 
particulars. 

The introductory sections of the new act 
convey a grant of power to the city of 
New York, acting through the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment or the Trans- 
portation Commission as specified, to estab- 
lish, construct, install, own, acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation, or control by lease, 
any railroads, street railroads, street sur- 
face railroads, rapid transit lines, moving 
platforms, omnibus or stage lines, track- 
less trolley lines, or any other transporta- 
tion facility that would require a franchise 
to operate in the streets of the tity. The 
city is also authorized to set up municipal 
operation of any or all such transportation 
facilities, or the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment may lease any city owned 
transportation facility to a corporation to 
operate in behalf of the city. The act 
further empowers the Transportation Com- 
mission to supervise and regulate the rates, 
fares, charges and practices of all corpora- 
tions or persons owning, obtaining or oper- 
ating any transportation facility within the 
city. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is authorized to issue the obligations 
of the city for the purposes of ownership 
of transportation facilities, in the form of 
transportation facility bonds to be issued 
for a period not longer than the estimated 
duration and usefulness of the facility to 
be financed by such means, 

The jurisdiction of the department ex- 
tends to all transportation facilities lying 
exclusively within the city and to all trans- 
poration facilities partly inside and partly 
outside the city, so far as concerns the 
operation of those lines within the city. 

The commission will have power to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations to be observed 
by all transportation corporations with 
respect to quantity or quality of service, 
rates, fares and charges for carrying pas- 
sengers and property, methods of account- 
ing, financial reports, and all other powers 
now vested in the Transit Commission or 
the Public Service Commission to enforce 
such regulations and orders. 


Ciry May Ust ANY ForM oF 
TRANSPORTATION 


The most important expansion of power 
oeeurs in broadening the field of municipal 
construction, acquisition and operation. 
Heretofore, by the terms of the rapid transit 
act, the city has been authorized to con- 
struct only rapid transit railroads. The 
new transportation act authorizes the city 
to establish, construct, equip and operate 
or to lease to another to operate, any form 
of transportation facility of the nature that 
would commonly require a franchise. 

The article authorizing municipal con- 
struction and operation is developed in con- 
siderable detail. Parts of the rapid transit 
act are included, adapted to the needs of 
the city, including the prohibition against 
constructing elevated railroads on certain 
streets, the obtaining of consents of prop- 
erty owners along the route of a proposed 
railroad, the sections regarding the letting 
of construction contracts, public hearings 
on contracts, and the acquisition of railways 
partly completed. 

A completely new port‘on of the munic- 
ipal operation section of the new act is 
descriptive of financial control to*be exer- 
ecised by the Department of Transportation 
over various forms of municipal operation. 
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It is provided that the Department of 
Transportation may on its own initiative, 
and shall, at the direction of the Board 
of Estimate and <g-¥ 2 bowie make an 
investigation of the advisability of installing 
municipal operation of any form of trans- 
portation facility included in its jurisdic- 
tion, and that in reporting to the board 
it shall set up an estimate of the cost of 
construction, equipment or acquisition; an 
estimate of the cost of operation, including 
the personnel and organization that would 
be required; an estimate of the amount 
that will be required for maintenance and 
depreciation of the property and for inter- 
est and amortization of any city debt con- 
tracted to establish such transportation 
facility. 

The act provides that under municipal 
operation the fare shall not be more than 
5 cents, except by express authorization of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

It is provided that the commission shall 
prescribe the method of accounting and 
that the operating agency of every trans- 
portation facility shall be required to make 
monthly reports to the Mayor, the Comp- 
troller, the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, and publish the same in the City 
Record. 

Out of the operating fund created it is 
required that, after the close of operations 
each month, there shall be paid into the 
city sinking fund the monthly proportion 
of interest and amortization chargeable on 
account of the city debt, and there shall 
be paid into a special fund, to be in the 
custody of the Comptroller, a sum on ac- 
count of depreciation of the property, to 
be used for renewal and replacement of 
worn out or obsolete parts. 


SEPARATE ACCOUNTING FOR UTILITIES 


Another provision sets up a transporta- 
tion contingent reserve fund in the custody 
of the Comptroller, into which will flow 
each month the surplus income remaining 
after all expenses and charges have been 
paid, except that the operating agency may 
retain an amount equivalent to the average 
expenses for one month as a working cap- 
ital to meet the requirements and wages 
and supplies during the succeeding month. 

It is provided that if the operating income 
in any month should be sufficient to pay all 
the expenses of operation and maintenance, 
but not be sufficient to pay the contribu- 
tions to depreciation, interest and sinking 
fund, such contributions may be deferred 
until the first month, when there shall be a 
sufficient operating income to make up the 
deficit, but all accounts must be closed at 
the end of the year, and any deficit in the 
amounts due for interest and amortization 
must then be paid out of the contingent 
reserve fund, if there be enough balance 
in that fund, or else supplied by the Board 
a Estimate and Apportionment out of tax 
evy. 

The intent and aim of the statute in 
respect to municipal operation is to réquire 
that such enterprises be maintained entirely 
separate and distinct from all other activ- 
ities of the city; that the funds derived 
from the operation shall not be merged 
with other income of the city, and that 
the conditions of operations shall be such 
that the public shall be fully and completely 
informed at all times respecting the prog- 
ress and results of any municipal operation 
that may -be carried on. 


Summarizing the bill as a whole, 
practically all of the powers conferred 
in respect to regulation are exercised 
at the present time by the Transit Com- 
mission, and formerly by the Public 
Service Commission of the First Dis- 
trict. The powers in respect to con- 
struction and operation of rapid transit 
railroads are now vested in the Transit 
Commission and have descended from 
the old Board of Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners. The new feature is the ex- 
pansion of the power of the city in 
respect to municipal ownership and 
operation to include all other forms of 
transportation facilities in addition to 
rapid transit railroads. 

No other acts are repealed. The 
Rapid Transit act remains, but the sec- 
tion of the Public Service Commission 
law establishing the Transit Commission 
will doubtless be amended and the pro- 
visions of this new act will supersede 
and take the place of any contradictory 
provision in any other act. 
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Preliminary Rapid 
Transit Plan 


Downtown Subway Lines Are Pro. 
posed Under the Plan Recently 
Presented in Pittsburgh 


Preliminary plans for a downtown 
subway in Pittsburgh, Pa., have been 
presented to Mayor Magee and Council 
by members of the sub-committee on 
transit of the Citizens’ Committee on 
City Plan. The city authorities have 
$6,000,000 available for a subway sys- 
tem, as the result of the people’s bond 
election of a few years ago, and its 
early application to the comprehensive 
plan is now urged. 

The plans are not yet complete, but 
with the completion of the entire transit 
report they will be published in full and 
amplified with supporting data. The 
plan is sufficiently advanced, it was 
stated, to warrant the attention of the 
Mayor and Council at this time. 

Among the arguments offered in 
favor of the scheme are that it would 
diffuse traffic, shorten time between 
points and practically eliminate serious 
surface traffic conditions. 


EARLY ACTION RECOMMENDED 


The committee urges that the whole 
problem be given constant attention as 
its solution is vital to the growth of 
the city. The new plans are the result 
of more than a year of intensive study. 

The plans are for a scheme to be de- 
veloped in four stages, the final stage 
removing practically all surface cars 
from the downtown streets, and pro- 
viding two “through” rapid transit 
lines, the first from the lower north side 
to the East End via Fifth Avenue and 
Oakland, the second from the south side 
through the triangle and out Penn Ave- 
nue to East Liberty. 

Early action was recommended, how- 
ever, only on the first stage of this 
plan—a stage involving the construc- 
tion of two subway loops which, taking 
off the surface approximately one-half 
the cars now making use of the down- 
town streets and thereby greatly re~ 
lieving the serious traffic congestion in 
the triangle, will later fit perfectly into 
the ultimate scheme of rapid transit. 

In the preparation of the transit plan, 
members of the citizens’ committee de- 
clared that their aim had been to sug- 
gest a scheme which would meet these 
five requirements: 


1. Afford the maximum relief from traf- 
fic congestion. 

2. Facilitate and fit into a final rapid 
transit layout. 

3. Spread the business district and there- 
by increase property values. 

4. Improve transportation service. 

5. Possess the maximum of flexibility in 
operation, 


Preliminary Contract for 
Tokio Subway 


The Foundation Company of New 
York, N. Y., has signed a_prelimi- 
nary contract for the construction of 
subways in Tokio, Japan, which on a 
cost-plus basis amounts to $15,000,000. 
The contract provides for the construc- 
tion of the first of three subway sys~ 
tems to cost about $40,000,000. 
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Motorize Short-Haul 
Trolley 


Plan of Railway to Use Buses Approved 
by City Authorities and Now Be- 
fore Utilities Commission 


Olneyville, R. I., a part of the city of 
Providence, has a flourishing business 
center that compares favorably with 
similar centers in many small cities. 
Olneyville Square is the center of ac- 
tivity, and trolley service from this 
point to the center of Providence is per- 
formed over Westminster Street and 
over Broadway, there being five-minute 
service over each of these thorough- 
fares. 

On Broadway, two lines operate ex- 
press between the center of Providence 
and Olneyville Square, in addition to the 
local . five-minute service. Beyond 
Olneyville Square seven different trolley 
routes spread out in a fan shape. 

The United Electric Railways, in its 
efforts to speed up transportation to 
the sections lying beyond Olneyville 
Square, is planning to operate most of 
these seven routes over Broadway ex- 
press between the civic center of Provi- 
dence and Olneyville Square, stopping 
only to take on passengers on out- 
bound trips, and to discharge passen- 
gers on inward-bound trips. This action 
would cause all of the trolleys on Broad- 
way to be express cars. 

Broadway is a 50-ft. thoroughfare 
between curbs. It is paved with asphalt. 
The car tracks are in the middle of the 
street. This particular highway extends 
practically into the civic center of 
Providence, and affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for bus operation. The corner of 
Barton Street and Broadway is the last 
stopping place in an out-bound direction 
before reaching Olneyville Square. 

With all the trolleys running express, 
the United Electric Railways is now 
planning to operate buses between Ex- 
change Place, in the civic center of 
Providence, and the corner of Barton 
Street and Broadway on five-minute 
headway during the entire day and 
evening, and every 24 minutes during 
the rush hour periods, if the travel sup- 
ports it. This schedule will call for the 
operation of five buses during the nor- 
mal periods and ten buses during the 
peak periods. 

The distance between Barton Street 
and Exchange Place is 1.52 miles, and 
the trip will be made in twelve minutes. 
Thus, all the people within the area be- 
tween Barton Street and the center of 
Providence will be served entirely by 
motor buses in lieu of trolley service. 

The buses to be used will be of a 
seating capacity of twenty-four or 
twenty-five persons each. They will not 
be purchased until the Public Utilities 
Commission has approved of the plan 
to run them. 

The method of fare collection will be 
pay-as-you-enter in-bound, and pay-as- 
you-leave out-bound. Operators will 
use the Rooke Automatic registers, 
which are capable of taking either the 
new metal fare tickets now in use, or a 
5-cent piece accompanied by a cent paid 
into the hand of the operator. By the 


former method, there is a saving of 20 
per cent over the latter procedure, the 
only requirement being the purchase of 
ten of these metal tickets for 50 cents. 
The same transfer privilege as prevails 
on the trolley cars, the purchase of one 
for 2 cents, will be in effect with the 
bus operation. 

The plan was first presented by the 
United Electric Railways to the rail- 
road committee of the Providence City 
Council and approved by it. Under the 
Rhode Island laws, it is necessary, be- 
fore such changes can be put into oper- 
ation, to have the approval and consent 
of the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and the plan is now in the hands 
of the commission. Providence, how- 
ever, anticipates seeing motorized serv- 
ice in operation soon. 

The United Electric Railways at the 
present time is operating five bus 
routes, four of them being to suburban 
points, and one being a cross-city line, 
operating between South Providence 
and Olneyville, across residential areas, 
and not through the civic center. 

The present bus equipment of the 
company consists of seventeen units, as 
follows: Six Republic, six Mack and 
five White buses. 


Fate of One-Man Cars Up 


One-man cars in Clarksburg, W. Va., 
are doomed after Feb. 15 if an emer- 
gency ordinance passed by the City 
Council stands. The action by the 
Council followed quickly after an- 
nouncement was made by the Mononga- 
hela Power & Railway Company that 
one-man cars would be placed on the 
Norwood line in addition to Adamston, 
Stealey and Despard runs. 

The ordinance as passed declares that 
“one-man” cars are dangerous, provides 
that the city manager shall notify the 
company of the passage of the measure 
and establishes a penalty of not less 
than $50 and not more than $100 a car 
for each day it is violated after it 
takes effect Feb. 15. 

In placing the ordinance before the 
Council for consideration, Councilman 
Bailey bemoaned the fact that there is 
a lack of competition among public util- 
ities in Clarksburg and declared it was 
within the province of the Council to 
determine the nature and quantity of 
service which must be supplied by the 
utility companies. 


District Commission Replies 
to Its Accusers 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia does not be- 
lieve that a merger of the street rail- 
way companies, long advocated as a 
cure for Washington’s traction prob- 
lems, would of itself result in a reduc- 
tion in fare. The commission voiced 
this belief in a voluminous letter mailed 
te Senator Phipps of Colorado, in which 
the Commissioners replied in detail to 
attacks made upon them recently on the 
floor of the Senate for the rates they 
have fixed for utilities. Even without 
a merger Congress could bring about a 


reduction in car fare, the letter declared, 
by changing the method of taxing the 
car lines, which legislation has been ad- 
vocated by the commission for several 
years. The commission told Senator 
Phipps that with coal going up and no 
indication of a break in other operating 
expenses, there is little hope for a cut 
in fares without the long-pending legis- 
lation to change the form of taxation 
and to relieve the companies from pay- 
ing the salaries of crossing policemen 
and paving track spaces. 


Relief from Congestion Urgent 
in Detroit 


Tentative plans for a system of down 
town dips or short subways to relieve 
congestion in the center of the city of 
Detroit will probably be ready within 
thirty days as a result of a meeting 
of the city’s Rapid Transit Commission 
and the Street Railway Commission 
called by John C. Lodge, the city’s act- 
ing Mayor. The meeting was attended 
by the full membership of both com- 
missions. It was called at the sugges- 
tion of Ross Schram, assistant general 
manager of the Detroit Municipal Rail- 
way. -The railway commission is at 
work on a program for immediate 
relief of congestion in the down town 
section which provides for submerging 
some of the lines and possibly leaving 
some on the surface. This plan accord- 
ing to Mr. Schram will be ready for 
consideration by the Council within 
thirty days. 

The Rapid Transit Commission, on the 
other hand, has been working along a 
different line. It is considering a per- 
manent rapid transit program to han- 
dle eventually a population of 3,000,000 
people. The Rapid Transit Commission 
is of the opinion that construction of 
subways on the piecemeal plan may 
later prove very expensive to the city 
as some of the lines so built may pos- 
sibly have to be rebuilt in the light of 
a more complete study of the city’s 
transportation needs. 

On its part, the Street Railway Com- 
mission contends that a program such 
as the Rapid Transit Commission pro- 
poses would require two years of plan- 
ning. Meanwhile congestion in the down 
town section is becoming intolerable. 
Officials of the D.S. R. favor work be- 
ing started at once on short down town 
dips, to be used later as a down town 
terminal and loading station for the 
unified rapid transit lines. 

No detailed estimate of the cost of 
the dips has been made by the D.S. R. 
Although the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion favors delay, Sidney D. Waldron, 
chairman of that body, has signified 
willingness to co-operate with the street 
railway department in developing plans 
for relieving congestion as early as pos- 
sible. A meeting of the members of 
the Rapid Transit Commission with the 
members of the Street Railway Com- 
mission and with D. L. Turner, con- 
sultant engineer for the Rapid Transit 
Commission, will probably be held 
within the next few days to endeavor 
to hit upon a common plan if possible. 
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First Bus Application 
Allowed 


Commission Having Jurisdiction in New 
York City Grants Operating Right 
to Far Rockaway Line 


The New York Transit Commission 
has granted to the Nassau Bus Line, 
Inc., Paul M. Weidman president, a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
permitting the operation of a bus line 
from Far Rockaway easterly to the 
New York city line at Central and 
MeNeil Avenues, Lawrence. This com- 
pany applied to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment for a franchise on 
Nov. 8 last. The franchise was granted 
with the subsequent approval of the 
Mayor on Jan. 9. It had previously 
secured from the Nassau County au- 
thorities the right to operate from the 
city line easterly to Lynbrook, so that 
the complete line now legalized and 
open to public use will be from Lyn- 
brook to Far Rockaway. 

This is the first application received 
by the Transit Commission for permis- 
mission to operate a bus line under a 
franchise legally granted by the city 
since its appointment nearly two years 
ago and the franchise is the first 
granted by the Board of Estimate since 
the decision of Justice Mullen of the 
Supreme Court, handed down in Oc- 
tober, 
merely under permits issued by the 
Commissioner of Plant and Structures 
to be invalid. The commission an- 
nounced some time ago that it would 
be its policy to consider and determine 
every bus line application that would 
come to it, within the shortest possi- 
ble time. It, accordingly, held a hear- 
ing on the Nassau application on Feb. 
6 and issued its certificate within ten 
days of the granting of the franchise by 
the Board of Estimate. Under the law, 
the Board of Estimate, in granting a 
franchise, determines what route over 
city streets the operating company may 
use, and also what it shall pay to the 
city for its franchise privileges.. The 
certificate of the Transit Commission, 
which cannot be given until the Board 
of Estimate has acted, but which is 
essential to complete the operating 
company’s authority, covers the ques: 
tion of the public need for such a route. 

The commission, at the time of thc 
public hearings on the general subject 
which it held in October and November 
announced its readiness to grant cer- 
tificates to practically all of the bus 
lines lacking franchises and held up by 
the court, but the Board of Estimate 
has not as yet acted finally in the case 
of any of these, other than the Nassau 
line. The action of that body in this 
case, however, apparently fixes a pre- 
cedent upon which other lines’ still in 
operation without legal authority may 
be validated in similar. manner. 

The Nassau company now runs its 
buses only from Lynbrook to the city 
line, but formerly operated to Far 
Rockaway. Its use of the part of this 
route within the city was halted by 
injunction. It will now be able to re- 


holding operation carried on. 


sume operation over its full route, with- 
out interruption, and it is understood 
will do so within the next few days. It 
is to pay to the city by way of compen- 
sation for its franchise privileges 5 
per cent of its gross receipts. Formerly 
it paid nothing. 


Commission Asked to Make 
One-Man Car Decision 


The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion will be asked to decide whether or 
not the Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Company will be allowed to 
continue the operation of its one-man 
cars on the Norwood and Fountain 
Heights lines. This announcement was 
recently made by City Commissioner 
William L. Harrison. 

Many citizens of Norwood and Foun- 
tain Heights filed objections to the one- 
man cars on the grounds that they had 
but one entrance for both whites and 
negroes. The matter was taken up and 
discussed thoroughly a few days ago by 
Lee Bradley, receiver of the street car 
company, and Judge W. I. Grubb, of the 
United States court, and their decision 
at the time was that the company was 
not financially able to make the change, 
which they estimated would cost the 
company approximately $180,000, in- 
cluding the loss on the sale of the one- 
man cars at second hand prices and 
the purchase of double entry cars. 


Governor Refuses to Intervene 


in Strike 
Any attempt on the part of State 
Industrial Commissioner Bernard L. 


Shientag to investigate the causes of 
tha strike on the International Railway 
in effect since July 2 would be nothing 
more than an “empty gesture.” This is 
the opinion of Governor Smith. He so 
stated on Feb. 14 to John M. Parker, 
president of the street railway men’s 
union, who, with President James P. 
Holland of the State Federation of 
Labor and representatives of a dozen 
railway unions throughout the State, 
called on him in an effort to secure the 
services of the bureau of mediation 
and arbitration of the state industrial 
commission. 

The Governor met the labor repre- 
sentatives in the executive chamber by 
appointment and listened while Presi- 
dent Parker outlined their wishes as 
covered in resolutions which were 
handed the executive. 

“Commissioner Shientag,” said the 
Governor, “has been in office less than 
two weeks and during that time has 
been detained in New York in an effort 
to adjust the strike of the garment 
workers. Moreover, he found his de- 
partment standing on its head and in 
need of thorough reorganization. He 
expects to apply himself to the task 
at once and for that purpose will be in 
Albany tomorrow. 

“TI expect to see him and will bring 
your matter to his attention, but it is 


only fair to you men to tell you I 
think any investigation he might make 
would be nothing more than an empty 
gesture, 

“I’ve gone over this whole situation 
with the dominating powers in the In- 
ternational Railway and I know exactly 
how they feel. I don’t mind telling you 
what they told me, and that was that 
before they would consent to arbitrate 
this question with your union they 
would turn the entire company over to 
the men who are now running it. 
That’s how strong they feel about. it. 
It’s useless to talk about arbitration 
when one side or the other takes the 
stand that there is nothing to arbitrate. 
There is no law in this State which 
can force arbitration when one side or 
the other refuses to entertain it. 

And then, warming up a bit, the 
Governor demanded: 

“How in hell can you arbitrate some- 
thing which one side won’t admit 
exists? And these men mean what 
they tell me, I’m satisfied of that.” 


Paving Bill in Indiana.—The Indiana 
House has adopted a committee report 
for a bill which would provide for pav- 
ing between street car tracks. The bill 
provides that intertrack paving shall 
be paid for by the abutting property 
owners, but that if special paving be 
required, or if the paving costs more 
than the regular paving outside the 
tracks, the company shall pay the ex- 
cess cost. 

Could Not Be Financed.—In comment- 
ing on the city’s suggestion that the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, accept a ten-year 
franchise which provides for a capital 
expenditure during that time of $2,000,- 
000, the N. O. T. & L. News, the official 
publication of the company, states under 
date of Feb. 2 that the suggestion can- 
not be accepted. The reason given is 
that it would be utterly impossible to 
obtain this amount of money in Akron 
or any financial center to be invested in 
new lines under a grant which only runs 
for ten years. 

Municipal Ownership Bill Introduced. 
—The latest bill to be introduced in the 
Indiana General Assembly would cur- 
tail the authority of the Public Service 
Commission and permit municipal cor- 
porations to establish utilities where 
privately owned utilities already exist, 
without appealing to the Public Service 
Commission for permission. The bill 
does not mention the fixing of rates, 
leaving that to the Public Service Com- 
mission. A bill introduced previously 
included the same provision, but also 
would permit the municipalities to fix 
rates without interference from the 
commission. This was considered a 
serious blow to the authority of the 
commission, as it was said privately 
owned utilities could not compete with 
those owned by the public when the 
municipality fixed the rates. 
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Renewal Work in Hand 


Reductions in Cost of Material and in Wages Paid Spurs New Work— 
Many New Fares Put Into Effect on Jan. 1—Car Without 
Angles Ready for Service 


WING to the fall in the cost of 

labor and materials a large number 
of British tramway authorities are now 
putting in hand track renewals which 
are not merely urgently needed but are 
long overdue. Besides that, authorized 
extensions are soon to be constructed. 
The promises of a revival in trade are 
producing a certain feeling of optimism, 
anl if the trade prospects go on improv- 
ing there will be a revival in tramway 
construction. Traffic receipts are show- 
ing a smaller reduction compared with 
corresponding weeks of twelve months 
ago, and in the case of the London 
County Council the corner has already 
been definitely turned, the receipts in 
the last few weeks showing substantial 
increases compared with those of the 
same weeks of a year ago. 


RAILWAY FARES REDUCED 


The promised reduction of railway 
fares all over Great Britain came into 
operation on Jan. 1. Third-class fares 
are 14d. per mile instead of 1%d., and 
first-class fares 24d. instead of 3d. On 


‘the London underground electric rail- 


ways, which are in a class by them- 
selves and not bound by any arrange- 
ments for the railways of the country 
generally, the minimum fare for the 
shortest journey which can be taken 
For all longer dis- 
tances, however, fares are so reduced 
as to average 1d. a mile and in some 
cases even less. Then, while general 
railways of the country have made no 
change in season ticket charges, “the 
Underground” has reduced season ticket 
rates also. ; 

On the tramway lines and omni- 
buses associated with “the Under- 
ground” the penny stage has been in- 
creased from half a mile to a mile, with 
a penny a mile for longer distances. 
The object of retaining the 14d. mini- 
mum on the railways is to induce pas- 
sengers to use the buses for short dis- 
tance travel. On the London County 
Tramways the fare for slightly over 
a mile was already a penny, and this 
has not been altered. The distance for 
a penny during the slack midday hours 
has, however, been increased from 1.2 
to 1.8 miles. All the concessions which 
have been made in the line of reduc- 
tions in fares are in hope of traffic 
responding sufficiently to prevent loss. 


PoweER PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 
PROPOSED 


Large additions to electric generat- 
ing plants were installed at Liverpool 
and Leicester during December. In the 
municipal power station of the former 
city a 12,500-kw. generator was started 


and an automatic substation, the first of 
the sort in this country, was opened. 
The new generator, if used for tramway 
power alone, could operate a tramway 
system three times the size of that in 
Liverpool, but the municipality supplies 
electricity for all purposes within the 
city. In Leicester a new municipal 
power station was opened, with one 
unit of 10,000 kw. installed. Extensions 
can be added on a uniform plan up to 
a total of 65,000 kw. 

One of the five improved experimental 
cars ordered some time ago by the 
London Electric. Railway from five Brit- 
ish firms has now been completed or 
almost so. This has been built by Com- 
mell, Laird & Company. Angles have 
been avoided everywhere, and the wheels 
are surmounted by leather shrouds so 
as to deaden the noise in the tunnels. 
The lighting is elaborate. Those lamps 
which show have cut-glass globes, while 
the others are so concealed as to avoid 
a glare in the eyes. The internal fit- 
tings are luxurious, with royal blue and 
ivory as the principal decorative colors. 
The same blue and old gold character- 
izes the upholstery. 


CAR SPEEDS ATTRACT ATTENTION 


In tramway circles a renewed inter- 
est is being taken in the question of car 
speeds, and it is claimed that present 
restrictions should be relaxed. When 
they were first instituted there were 
no automobile vehicles, and the enor- 
mous speed not permitted to the latter 
has accustomed the public to high- 
velocity road traffic. It is accordingly 
contended that the cast-iron rules re- 
lating to tramears should be modified. 
They have often to compete with motor 
buses and they have to stop more fre- 
quently than the latter. That something 
can be done even within the present 
regulations is shown by a_ sensible 
speeding up of London tramcars on 
many routes. In fact, the acceleration 
and braking are so rapid as sometimes 
to be of inconvenience to passengers 
who are not seated at the moment. 

The National Joint Council for the 
Tramway Industry entered on its fourth 
year of existence in December. At a 
meeting of the Council on Dec. 14 a 
special committee was appointed to re- 
port on the most suitable type or types 
of vestibule fronts on tramcars now in 
service and the measures that may be 
taken to secure their general adoption. 
During its existence the Council has 
been very successful in deciding dis- 
putes and preventing strikes. 

The one-man car is, of course, a great 
institution in the United States, but in 
this country it has so far been experi- 
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mented with on only a very small scale. 
The attention of the Ministry of Trans- 
port has, however, been directed to it 
and the Ministry has issued regulations 
to be observed. The regulations are 
substantially in accordance with Amer- 
ican practice, as, for example that the 
ear should be a single-decker, that the 
entrance and exit should be by a door 
at the front on the near side with fold- 
ing step working in conjunction with 
the door, and the car should be inca- 
pable of being started until the door is 
shut. 

In the middle of January “no accident 
week” was observed in Glasgow under 
the auspices of the Town Council Safety 
First Committee. All the ministers of 
religion in the city were asked to make 
reference on Sunday, Jan. 14, to the 
matter. Teachers were requested to 
address their scholars on the subject of 
“safety first,” and the scholars got 
“safety first” buttons to wear. Safety 
first pennants were sent to drivers of 
vehicles for display during the week. 
Various organizations of juveniles took 
part in the general effort. 


RAIL CONTRACT AWARDED 


Edinburgh Town Council, reversing a 
decision of its tramways committee, has 
awarded a contract for 2,500 tons of 
rails to Dorman, Long & Son, Middles- 
brough, at £9 9s. per ton. The com- 
mittee had proposed that an offer should 
be accepted from the Compagnie Anglo- 
Belge d’Importation & Export, Brussels, 
at £7 15s. per ton. The desire of the 
majority of the Council is to encourage 
home industry and to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

The conjoint stations at Charing 
Cross of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way, the Charing Cross & Hampstead 
Railway and the Baker Street & 
Waterloo Railway have established a 
new record. During the busy time of 
the day 1,232 cars (run of course in 
trains) pass through every hour, with 
seating accommodation for 61,600 pas- 
sengers. Between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
evening more than 200 trains pass 
through. 

The London County Council has de- 
cided that in future the cost of renewing 
track shall be charged as renewals, and 
that all patch work in connection with 
paving and the making good of broken 
rails and castings shall be charged as 
repairs. 

The Town Council of Croydon, a large 
borough on the southern outskirts of 
London, has for a few years been in 
financial trouble over its tramway sys- 
tem, largely owing to the competition of 
London motor buses. It has now been 
decided to undertake the reconstruction 
of the main road track by direct labor, 
instead of employing contractors. The 
estimated cost is £132,000. 

The work of constructing a tramway 
across the high-level bridge between 
Neweastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead has 
now been completed, and a great con- 
venience to the local public is assured. 
The scheme has been talked about for 
many years. Cars will be run over the 
structure at one-minute intervals in 
each direction. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Interurban Does Well 


$10.91 a Share Earned by the Detroit 
United Railway Since Divested 
of City Lines 


The report of the Detroit (Mich.) 
United Railway for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1922, shows a net income of $1,677,- 
875 after interest charges, federal taxes 
and contingent liability reserve. This 
is equivalent to $10.91 a share earned 
on $15,375,000 capital stock and com- 
pares with a net income of $865,444, or 
$5.62 earned in the previous year. 

The consolidated income account of 
the company for the year 1922 com- 
pares as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS OF 
DETROIT UNITED RAILWAY 
1922 1921 


Gross earnings ...$13,184,771 $23,329,067 


Operating expenses 10,098,489 19,428,779 
Net earnings.... $3,086,282 $3,900,288 
Other income ...... 1,064,574 716,225 
Total income $4,150,856 $4,616,513 
Interest, taxes, etc. 2,472,981 3,601,060 
Net income ...... $1,677,875 $1,015,453 
Dividends and federal 
ROY eae ora hon 356,464 *825,000 
SUrplWe Seek ene $1,321,411 


$190,444 


*Includes $375,000 paid in stock. 


The statement reflects, of course, the 
changed status of the company follow- 
ing the transfer by it of its city lines to 
the city of Detroit for municipal opera- 
tion. The sale price to the city was 
$19,850,000, $2,770,000 of which was to 
be paid in cash. This price, after de- 
ducting the cash payment which was 
utilized for discharging other obliga- 
tions of the company, was a little more 
than sufficient to provide for the com- 


pany’s bonds allocated to the city 
system. 
ENTRANCE TO DOWNTOWN DETROIT 


ESSENTIAL 


As to the prospects for the future, 
acting President Elliott Stevenson says 
that the company is still faced with 
problems of a serious character. The 
era of so-called good roads has resulted 
in the construction of many miles of 
so-called concrete pavement in Michigan 
paralleling the company’s interurban 
system. This has resulted in intense 
competition by carriers of passengers 
and express and light freight for hire 
by individuals and companies putting 
into service buses and trucks. All this 
has tended to diminish the company’s 
traffic. Another problem is to secure 
better means than now exist for provid- 
ing more rapid delivery of suburban 
passengers to the center of Detroit. 

The city of Detroit, Mr. Stevenson 
says, no doubt will at an early date 
take steps to establish rapid transit 
facilities for its own traffic and that 
these are likely to take the form of 
subways rather than an elevated. It 
will be a matter of vital importance to 


the Detroit United Railway to arrange 
to avail itself of the rapid transit facili- 
ties when provided, in order that the 
growing suburban traffic may be en- 
couraged and properly served. He ex- 
explained that a general survey of the 
situation has been undertaken by the 
city authorities and that his own com- 
pany has independently undertaken a 
similar survey, as it is generally recog- 


nized that such facilities should be pro- 
vided at an early date. 

So far as the dividend record of the 
company goes, it resumed the payment 
of cash dividends by the declaration of 
14 per cent on Dec. 1. Two stock divi- 
dends at the rate of 24 per cent quar- 
terly were voted by the directors, pay- 
able Sept. 1 and Dec. 1, 1921, subject 
to the approval of the Public Utilities 
Commission. The commission in both 
instances withheld approval so that the 
action of the directors proved ineffec- 
tive, and as a result the resolutions 
were rescinded declaring the dividend 
referred to, payable Sept. 1 and Dec. 1. 


Reorganization Terms Announced 


Underlying Securities of Brooklyn Rapid Transit Will Remain Undis- 
turbed—$26,000,000 of New Capital to Be Provided—Financial 
Structure Rearranged to Include Preferred Stock Issue 


UDGE JULIUS M. MAYER of the 

United States Circuit Court at New 
York late on Feb. 9 announced the terms 
of the reorganization plan prepared by 
the committee of stockholders and 
agreed to by a large majority of the 
other security holders of the company. 
This is the first legal step toward the 
reorganization of the company and its 
release from receivership. The pro- 
posed reorganization is intended to ac- 
complish: 


1. The early termination of the receiver- 
ship. 

2. The funding into long-term 6 per cent 
bonds of more than $60,000,000 of short- 
term obligations, most of which now carry 
7 per cent interest. 

3. The payment in part, and the adjust- 
ment of the balance, of the accumulated 
arrears of interest, amounting to more than 
$27,000,000, on the bonded debt of the sys- 
tem so as to permit the resumption of the 
payment of current interest. 

4, The payment in cash of the principal 
amount of the tort claims for personal 
injuries, as allowed, estimated at approx- 
imately $2,200,000. 

5. The adjustment of the claims of the 
general contract creditors, as allowed, esti- 
mated at approximately $1,500,000. 

6. The payment of receiver’s certificates 
and other claims against the properties 
aggregating more than $12,000,000. 

7. The provision of $26,000,000 of new 
money by stockholders or underwriters for 
the purposes of the reorganization. This 
includes, in addition to the above cash 
requirements, the immediate provision of a 
fund of $5,000,000 for the requirements of 
the rapid transit lines. among which is the 
equipment of the lines still to be completed 
by the city under the existing contract, and 
the provision of working capital. 


The plan as proposed does not in- 
clude the surface lines of the Brooklyn 
City Railroad, but provision has been 
made for their inclusion later if an 
agreement on terms can be reached. 
Underlying bonds of the approximate 
value of $46,500,000 are not disturbed 
by the plan. 

Announcement of the plan was made 
by Judge Mayer after application had 
been made by the receiver for permis- 
sion to issue additional receiver’s certi- 
ficates. Judge Mayer said that he did 
not believe it would be necessary to 
pass upon this at present. Judge 
Mayer said: 

The task of working out a plan of such 
magnitude has been one of great difficulty 
in a very complicated situation in which 
there are many different kinds of securities 


and claims. After months of study and_ of 
conferences the negotiations have reached a 


point when it may be announced that the 
noteholders’ committee, War Finance Cor- 
poration and the stockholders’ committee. 
as well as substantially all of the other 
committees of security holders, have reached 
an agreement as to the main features, leav- 
ing only to be worked out the details, which 
are inherent in every important plan of 
reorganization, 

It is gratifying to state that the plan, 
among other things, contemplates and pro- 
vides for the payment of 100 per cent of 
the principal of the tort claims in cash. 
It will be recalled that at the beginning 
of the receivership, when Lindley M. Garri- 
son was appointed permanent receiver, the 
court expressed its purpose to do all within 
its power to accomplish this result and 
counsel for certain of the security holders, 
then present, assured the court of their 
co-operation in that regard. That co-opera- 
tion has been faithfully tendered with the 
result indicated. 

In due course the receiver will present 
a report of the affairs of the receives 
This will show, among other things. 
completion during the receivership of the 
B. R. T.’s part of Contract No. 4 entered 
into with the city in 1913. During the 
receivership the new tunnel under the Bast 
River has been fully equipped and placed 
in operation in conjunction with the line 
running up Broadway, Manhattan and the 
Brighton Beach subway connection, and 
other new lines in the Borough of Brooklyn 
have also been placed in operation. During 
the same period 400 new steel bins 
ears of the latest type have been provided 
for use in the subways, and in addition 
to other improved facilities on the rapid 
transit lines many miles of surface railway 
track have been reconstructed and new 
ears bought and put into service. 

Notwithstanding these and other desir- 
able results, those familiar with legal pro- 
cedure will appreciate that, under the limi- 
tations of a receivership, this great system 
of transportation cannot reach its fullest 
progress until the receiverships shall have 
been ended. 


The court then explained that in ac- 
cordance with the law it will be neces- 
sary to submit the plan to the Transit 
Commission for approval, but that the 
commission had been informed of the 
steps taken and that it was well dis- 
posed toward reaching a final settle- 
ment of the questions involved. 


NEw SECURITIES 


New securities proposed to be issued 
under the plan include the following: 


1. New 6 per cent sinking fund neg 
to be secured by the pledge, at the rate o 
six for five, of 5 per cent bonds of the com- 
pany or companies owning and operating 
the rapid transit subway and elevated lines 
and the power house properties. Pending 
the creation of these underlying bonds, the 
security will be all or substantially all 
of the capital stock and obligations of the 
companies at the time Chae | and operating 
the rapid transit subway and elevated lines 
and the power house properties. The new 
6 per cent bonds are to mature In approx- 
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imately forty-five years and are to carry 
cumulative sinking fund payments, begin- 
ning July 1, 1926. 
2. New 6 per cent preferred stock, cumu- 
lative after three years. 
New common stock, without par value. 
Priok LIEN MORTGAGE PROPOSED 


ON RaApip TRANSIT LINES 


The proposed plan also contemplates 
the authorization of a prior lien mort- 
gage on the rapid transit lines and 
power house properties to such an au- 
thorized amount as may be later deter- 
mined by agreement with the commit- 
tee. Bonds are to be issuable hereafter 
under this mortgage for the purpose of 
providing additional equipment and for 
capital improvements for the rapid 
transit lines and for the power house 
properties after July 1, 1923, and after 
the exhaustion of the funds provided 
for such purpose in reorganization. 
The authorization of this prior lien 
mortgage is intended to make certain 
that the new company will at all times 
be in a position to finance the require- 
ments of its contract with the city. 
None of these bonds will be issued under 
the plan. It is also contemplated that 
the entire investment of the new com- 
pany in the surface railway companies 
will be available hereafter for the future 
financing of the surface railway prop- 
erties. 

Holders of the $74,422,959 par value 
of stock of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Company outstanding will have the 
privilege of purchasing, for the aggre- 
gate purchase price of $26,048,015, 
$16,280,009 face amount of new 6 per 


‘cent bonds of the issue above described 


and $9,768,006 par value of new 6 per 
cent preferred stock and 744,229 shares 
of new common stock without nominal 
or par value. The payment by stock- 
holders for this purpose amounts to $35 
per share. 

Under the proposed plan, each stock- 
holder on the payment of $35 for each 
share of old stock deposited will be en- 
titled to receive on consummation of the 
reorganization $21.875 face amount of 
new 6 per cent bonds, $13.125 par value 
of new 6 per cent preferred stock, and 
one share of new common stock of suc- 
eessor corporation organized to acquire 
under foreclosure properties of Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company. 

Terms proposed to be offered for the 
readjustment of the notes and bonds of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company out- 
standing in the hands of the public by 
the issuance of new 6 per cent bonds 
and new 6 per cent preferred stock, 
and the cash payments to be made, are 
as follows: 

Three-year 7 per cent notes: $1,100 
new 6 per cent bonds; $180 new 6 per 
cent preferred stock; $70 cash. 

Six-year 5 per cent notes and New 
York Municipal Corporation 5 per cent 


bonds: $1,100 new 6 per cent bonds; 
$100 new 6 per cent preferred stock; 
$50 cash. 

Fifty-year 5 per cent bonds, due 1945: 
$900 new 6 per cent bonds; $125 new 6 
per cent preferred stock; 1,625 shares 
new common stock; $50 cash. 

Refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds: 
$720 new 6 per cent bonds; $100 new 
6 per cent preferred stock; 3.2 shares 
new common stock; $40 cash. 

Secured bank loans: 47 per cent of 
principal and arrears of interest to June 
30, 1923, in cash, 47 per cent thereof in 
new 6 per cent bonds and the remaining 
6 per cent thereof in new 6 per cent 
preferred stock. In each of these cases 
the amount of new securities or cash 
mentioned is the amount applicable to 


$1,000 face amount of obligations, 
every bond to carry all defaulted 
coupons. 


As indicated previously the principal 
amount of claims arising out of the 
Malbone Street accident and other un- 
paid tort claims are to be paid in cash. 
General contract claims aggregating 
$1,500,000 are to be satisfied by receipt 
of 50 per cent of principal of claims in 
cash, and the balance, including interest, 
is to be satisfied by the receipt of new 
6 per cent preferred stock. The Wall 
Street Journal has worked out the ac- 
companying summary of the reorganiz- 
ation terms. 


PLAN OF READJUSTMENT OF BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


Existing securities and claims to be readjusted: 


Amount Unpaid - To Receive-——. 
Held Interest New 6 per Cent Common 
by to 6 per Cent Preferred Stock Cash 
ks Public July 1, 1923 Bonds Stock (Shares) Received 
_ Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company: 
5 per cent nae ee UCPC PEON Sc celle cats cis as nee eee ede he $6,963,000 $1,653,712 $6,266,700 $870,375 11,315 $348,150 
PEPAN SL) OOU DONGSe InN Ao tw aisles ssn oe aa Peas Ree ce orate 1,000 237 900 125 le 50 
First refunding mortgage, 4percent gold bonds.................-60 050055 3,433,000 617,940 2,471,760 343,300 10,986 137,320 
ete) EE EM CCR TE ry SOT sk oe eke eh ere e renee 1,000 180 720 100 Sy 40 
year 7 per cent secured gold notes, due 1921................0.00000- 57,243,700 20,035,295 62,968,070 10,303,866 4,007,059 
USE SOUMEE Gace Eee eee eee eer 1,00 350 1,100 Se She tore a 70 
Six-year 5 per cent secured gold notes due 1918... 0.0.0... 5.0 0c eee eee 475,000 118,750 522,500 47,500 23,750 
Pr SAN UTe RR REE UNTIL GUC ley alae nnn os ecliccle es wae eds 1,000 250 1,100 100 50 
_New York Municipal Railway Corporation: 
First moe 5 per cent sinking fund gold bonds. .... 2,055,000 513,750 2,260,500 205,500 102,750 
Par SUOUN Hops E ISN avai) desinesecicck% «+. 1,000 250 1,100 100 50 
Brooklyn Heights Railroad Co.: 
pinet MOTEPERE IO Pep Cone OIG DONGS... 00)... oes lok ce ees eee ees 250,000 SB) Woe eee pee ae Se 250,000 Bere tee Ss 3 
DE a ee er 1,000 DZ aie antes 1,000 ae NY ey Barger 
Broo! Rapid Transit Co.: 
Bank loans secured byits 4 per cent refunding bonds... ................-5- 3,300,000 937,166 1,991,468 254,230 1,991,468 
‘ : : (47 percent) (6 per cent) (47 per cent) 
*Tort claims for personal injuries (estimated)......... 00.0. OC OOO thi". saute. Pat ee i i A ee 200,000 
*Claims of general contract creditors (estimated).................- 1,500,000 400,000 PTSQOOO eg hike dates 50,000 
Reoeiver’s certificate and car leases warrant....... 1 Pe oe Ia 12,485,000 FA Se eT ee Tee Se R | gato Tarn ae 12,485,000 
B. R. T. stock on payment of $35 pershare...... TAD DODO NP. ie ie sucks 16,280,009 9,768,006 THR 220 Ls nis sieieis 
ee aan aca NOME cen aree es ee ew ree tee eee 2,187.50 1,312.50 100 5 
$164,327,659 $24,329,737 $92,761,007 $23,192,777. (sh.) 766,530 $22,045,497 
Cash paid in by stockholders, $26,048,015, or $3,500 per 100 shares. 
; To Receive-——— 
Underlying bonds to be reinstated: Bonds of Issue 6 per Cent , 
Brooklyn, Bath & West End Railroad Company: t Deposited Preferred Stock Cash 
General mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds........... 118,928 23,796 LES2025) eee ee 23,796 
Per UAC GUS CE Ee ee ae 1,000 200 1,000 200 
Atlantic Avenue Railroad Company of Brooklyn: 
Forty-year 5 per cent improved gold bonds..................- ee aerate 215,000 43,000 ZUSSO0OL dele. : 43,000 
Bd $1,000 bonds Lo Ab oe SAE a OW Picnic en as 1,000 200 1 O00 Be sees oh 200 
assau Electric Railroad Com : 

First mort; 5 per cent gold bende’ | Lae: SO ey ae re 660,000 132,000 G60, O00! BF a: 2 a riiaat 132,000 
coher, 000 bonds age 4percent goldbonds...............-. 10 337/000 1,860 660 10,337/000 1,447,180 413 480 
nsolidated mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds... ........-.-. 56.0605 0 eee REE ,860, 37, 447, 5 

Per $1,000 bon aunty ane Berea 1000 180 1'000 14 40 
ney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company: 

Consolidated mo fifty-year 4 per cent old bonds 1,500,000 270,000 £500;000. ou cease 270,000 
Ber $1,000b9nds vo Cee 4 eee ee ee wh ,000 180 ,000 180 

rooklyn, Queens County & Suburban Railroad Company: 
= maces! ba gaan MEOIGIONGS coc ie pre cicievately eves AG Liga tee! ge 1,497,000 , ecais Woe pyre 

er $1, Pil Weaio 3 05 Sheeler ; “ 900 wee 

First consolidated mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. ..... 2,803,000 560,600 2,803,000 420,450 140,150 
Per $1,000 bonds. . Pate i ie ree . We ha ee tains hu apere Bina Sbia es 1,000 200 1,000 | 50 
$17,130,958 $3,226,881 $17,130,928 $1,867,630 $1,359,251 


*The right is expressly reserved to exclude from 
treatment under the plan or to postpone the read- 
justment of any bonds or other securities of or claims 

nst Brooklyn, County & Suburban 


ilroad Company in case an adjustment of existing 


‘controversies affecting the stock or bonds of said 


company is not reached with the Brooklyn City 
Railroad Company f . 

+ Interest on these obligations is not here included, 
as same is paid currently by the receiver. 


Unpaid interest on underlying bonds is computed 


to July 1, 1923, if an interest date: otherwise to the 
nearest interest date preceding said date. 
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P. R. T. Valuation Case 
Nearing Completion 


At the hearing on Feb. 5 in connec- 
tion with the proceedings to establish 
a valuation for the property of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, in 
answer to a question by Commissioner 
Clement of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, Attorney Coleman J. Joyce of the 
railway said he would require sixty 
hours in which to complete cross- 
examination of witnesses and finish the 
company’s side. Assistant City Solic- 
itor Rosenbaum agreed to this length 
of time and announced that he would 
need about three weeks to complete the 
city’s side of the proceedings. Com- 
missioner Clement announced that daily 
hearings would be held, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and allotted 
three hours a day to Attorney Joyce. 
Under this arrangement, the case is 
expected to be completed and all testi- 
mony submitted to the commission for 
its consideration by March 26. 


Lima-Defiance Branch Sold 


Agreement for sale of the Lima- 
Defiance branch of the Columbus, In- 
diana & Eastern Traction Company to 
C. G. Taylor, Norwalk, Ohio, was con- 
cluded on Jan. 31, according to an 
announcement by Receiver J. H. 
McClure. The price agreed on was the 
upset price of $125,000 fixed by Federal 
Judge Killits of Toledo, for the sale 
of the road as junk or as an operating 
concern. Because of this, confirmation 
of the sale was a mere matter of form. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
the purchaser paid $12,500 as a binder, 
the remainder to be paid by April 1. 
In the meantime, the I., C. & E. is 
to continue operation of the branch. 
Should the purchaser fail to carry out 
his part of the contract in paying over 
the remainder of the purchase price, 
the amount of the binder will be re- 
turned to him less any deficit incurred 
in the operation of the branch line be- 
tween Feb. 1 and April 1. Any such 
deficit, if incurred, is also to be added 
to the balance due on the purchase price 
if the purchaser completes his agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Taylor contemplates operation of 
the branch line with gasoline motor 
cars instead of electric power. The 
branch is one of three which the com- 
pany was authorized to abandon, but 
on which operation was continued dur- 
ing negotiations between Mr. Taylor 
and the company for its purchase. 

Mr. Taylor proposes to form a new 
corporation and issue $250,000 in stocks 
and bonds to finance his venture. This 
amount would be divided into $175,000 
of first mortgage bonds and $75,000 
preferred stock. There would be no 
common, the preferred stock having 
voting power. He proposes to sell the 
stock to farmers and residents of vil- 
lages along the line, and is said to 
have received considerable encourage- 
ment from those who wish to keep the 
line in operation. 
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Continuation of operation on the 
Lima-Defiance line will have a beneficial 
effect on the Indiana, Columbus & 
Eastern line, inasmuch as connections 
between the two will still be maintained 
although it will be necessary for pas- 
sengers to transfer at Lima. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York 
there were no sales of electric railway 
securities this week. 


Another Dividend Declared. — The 
board of directors of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) City Railroad has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock, payable March 1, 19238, to stock- 
holders of record on Feb. 15, 1923. 


Takes Mortgage for Bonds. — The 
Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern 
Traction Company, Columbus, Ind., has 
been mortgaged to the Fletcher Ameri- 
ean National Bank, Indianapolis, as 
trustee, to secure the issuance of 
$973,000 of first mortgage twenty-five- 
year bonds. According to the mort- 
gage, the board of directors and stock- 
holders decided to borrow money for 
corporate purchases. 


Initial Common Dividend Declared.— 
The Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., has declared an 
initial dividend of 1 per cent on the 
common stock, payable on March 1, and 
an initial dividend of 4 per cent on the 
second preferred stock, payable in 
quarterly instalments of 1 per cent 
beginning March 1. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent on the first 
preferred has been declared payable 
April 20. 

Portions of Properties Transferred.— 
The Toronto & York Radial Railway 
and the Schomberg & Aurora Railway 
have been purchased by the city of 
Toronto and by agreement the portions 
of the railways outside the city of 
Toronto have been turned over to the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario to operate. The portion of 
these railways within the city are now 
being operated by the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission. 

Deficit Reported.—The income state- 
ment of the Springfield (Ohio) Street 
Railway for the entire year of 1922, 
filed recently, showed a deficit of 
$38,766, not including $30,000 accrued 
dividends on the preferred stock for 
which no provision was made. The an- 
nual report showed that in 1922 the 
company had carried a total of 9,131,974 
passengers, with revenue from trans- 
portation aggregating $590,508 and non- 
transportation income of $5,209. Other 
income totaled $988. 


Monthly Appears.—Nesbitt, Thomson 
& Company, Ltd., investment bankers 
of Montreal, Que., is issuing a monthly 
known as “Investments.” The first 
issue presented a concise, easily read 
compilation of bond prices both in 1921 
and 1922. Separate tables were also 
published, showing war loans, victory 
bonds, provincial, public utility and in- 
dustrial bonds, giving the maturity date, 
interest date and yield, as well as the 
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high and low and the net change during 
1922. This publication will probably 
prove of real value to the investor. 

Slight Decrease in Net.—The Read- 
ing Transit & Light Company, Reading, 
Pa., and subsidiary companies report a 
decrease in operating revenue, total 
operating expenses and net income for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, compared 
with the year previous. The net in- 
come for the year just ended amounted 
to $240,748 against $247,285 for 1921. 
The provision for preferred stock divi- 
dend in 1922 was $117,115 which left 
a balance of net equaling $123,633 
against $130,170 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1921. 

Railroad to Acquire Lighting Proper- 
ties—The Annapolis Public Utilities 
has applied to the Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland for permission to 
change its capitalization to pave the 
way for the acquisition of various elec- 
tric lighting companies between Balti- 
more and Washington, and the new is- 
sues will be used in part, it is said, to 
pay for these properties. The proper- 
ties to be acquired lie along the line of 
the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
Railroad, which owns $172,700 of the 
$300,000 of common stock of the An- 
napolis Public Utilities Company. 

Abandonment of Line Proposed.— 
Directors of the Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
adopted a declaration of abandonment 
of that part of its line known as the 
Dunkirk & Point Gratiot line and oper- 
ated between the city of Dunkirk and 
Point Gratiot. A special meeting of the 
stockholders of the company was 
called for Feb. 15 for the purpose of 
ratifying and voting upon the declara- 
tion of abandonment. Peter C. Schut- 
rum is president of the Buffalo & Lake 
Erie Traction Company and M. J. Bink- 
ley is secretary. The directors of the 
railway say the line never has paid. 

Reorganization Plan Declared Oper- 
ative—The plan for the reorganization 
of the Michigan United Railway, Jack- 
son, Mich., referred to previously in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has 
been declared operative. The holders of 
more than 90 per cent of the outstand- 
ing bonds gave their consent. There 
was some opposition to the plan on the 
part of the holders of the income deben- 
tures and the preferred capital stock, 
but the reorganization committee re- 
ports the deposit of a large amount of 
the outstanding capital stock and 
debentures. The reorganization plan 
provides that each debenture holder 
shall receive one share of com- 
mon stock of the company to be 
organized for each $100 face amount of 
the debentures held by him, and that 
each holder of preferred stock shall 
receive one-half share of common stock 
of the new company to be organized 
for each share of preferred stock now 
held by him. It also grants to the 
holders of the debentures and preferred 
stock subscription rights which, if exer- 
cised, will give to them 60 per cent 
of the common stock of the new 
company. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is G. R. Cottrelle. 


February 17, 1923 
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Bus Company Formed 


Railway Lines in Los Angeles Will In- 
stall Bus Service—To Fight 
McAdoo Project 


The Los Angeles Motor Bus Company 
has been organized by the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway and the Los Angeles Rail- 
way Corporation for the purpose of in- 
stalling a bus service for the transpor- 
tation of passengers within Los An- 
geles. 

Application was filed on Feb. 5 with 
the Los Angeles Board of Public Utili- 
ties by the Los Angeles Motor Bus 
Company for a permit to operate bus 
service between Hollywood Boulevard 
and Santa Barbara Boulevard on West- 
ern Avenue. The service will be ten 
minutes during the rush hours and fif- 
teen minutes during other hours of the 
day, commencing at 6 a.m. and operat- 
ing until midnight, with a provision 
that more frequent service is to be 
operated to meet requirements of travel. 
The fare will be 10 cents, and free 
transfers will be issued between buses 
and cars of the two respective street 
railway lines to all of these companies’ 
lines crossing Western Avenue. This 
involves four lines of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway and the sixteen lines of 
the Los Angeles Railway crossing 
Western Avenue, according to the appli- 
cation. 


TRANSFERS PLANNED TO Bus LINE 


A passenger paying a 10-cent fare on 
the Pacific Electric local street car lines 
within the 6-cent fare limit of Holly- 
wood would be given a transfer to the 
Los Angeles motor bus line on Western 
Avenue, and the motor bus conductor 
would issue a transfer for any Los 
Angeles Railway or Pacific Electric 
Railway line crossing Western Avenue, 
iz is also provided. This plan will per- 
mit a passenger to ride westbound 
within the local fare limits of Los 
Angeles and eastbound to the heart of 
the business district of the city, which 
is defined as the Temple blocks for the 
Los Angeles Railway and either the 
Sixth and Main Streets terminal or the 
Hill Street terminal for the Pacific 
Electric Railway. 

If the application is granted it will 
provide a cross-town service for the 
western district of the city of Los 
Angeles, which has been urged by those 
who have been disadvantageously 
served under the existing street car 
service. Under the old arrangement 
passengers living on certain lines of the 
Pacific Electric have been obliged to 
pass around through the business dis- 
trict of Los Angeles in order to reach 
the Hollywood district, which has meant 
a loss of time and is claimed to be a 
detriment to the entire western district 
of the city. The installation of the 
bus line will correct that condition.. The 
new motor bus company proposes to 
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place in this service the highest type of 
motor buses that can be purchased, and 
each bus will cost approximately $8,000. 

Officials of the railway lines inter- 
ested have stated to the Board of Pub- 
lic Utilities that they will install a 
similar service on Vermont Avenue be- 
tween Los Feliz Boulevard and Third 
Street, if it is desired by the city. 

The application was signed by George 
J. Kuhrts, vice-president and general 
manager of the Los Angeles Railway 
Corporation, and by D. W. Pontius, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Electric Railway. The Board 
of Public Utilities set Feb. 9 as the date 
for a hearing on the application. On 
Feb. 13 the board will hear the Los 
Angeles Railway’s application regard- 
ing any improvements or additions to 
its service. 

At a later date|to be fixed by the board 
a hearing will be held on the proposed 
bus application now pending before the 
board and submitted by William G. 
McAdoo, as attorney for Eastern cap- 
italists, who plan to install a huge bus 
system of 125 double-deck buses to 
serve all sections of the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Just as the two local railway lines in 
Los Angeles opposed the application of 
the Eastern capitalists promoting a bus 
line, it is stated that the bus men in 
turn will be present to oppose the appli- 
cation of the railway lines. The Pacific 
Electric Railway at former hearings 
threatened to abandon the construction 
of its $3,000,000 subway out of its Hill 
Street terminal in Los Angeles to pro- 
vide rapid transit to and from Holly- 
wood, if the Hastern financiers were 
granted franchises to install their bus 
lines. The Eastern capitalists reply 
that with the granting of the bus fran- 
chises to them the subway will not be 
needed. 

Richard W. Meade, who is conducting 
the fight for the Eastern capitalists, 
states that operation of bus lines as 
proposed by the company with which he 
is connected will not injure the present 
railway companies in Los Angeles. He 
states that his experience with the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company in New York 
has taught him that the electric rail- 
ways do not suffer any loss of patron- 
age through the operation of a de luxe 
bus service such as he has proposed. The 
Easterners in opposing the bus lines as 
proposed by the railway contend that 
their application was filed first and they 
deserve first consideration. 


Stage Temporarily Replaces Electric 
Car.—Auto stage service was employed 
by the North Coast Power Company, 
Vancouver, Wash., on its run between 
Chehalis and Centralia during a recent 
three-day shutdown of its electric rail- 
way. Suspension of service was due to 
the burning out of a generator in the 
power house. 


Seven-Cent Fare Justified 


Fight of Long Standing in Fort Worth 
Practically Terminated—City 
Wanted 5-Cent Rate 


The Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany, which operates in Fort Worth, 
Tex., has won its fight to retain the 
7-cent fare which has been charged in 
that city since soon after the signing of 
the armistice. N. A. Dodge, special 
master in chancery, who was appointed 
by the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Texas to con- 
duct hearings and report on the com- 
pany’s earnings, investment, replace- 
ment values, percentage of return and 
fairness of return, has filed his report. 
He has found that the 7-cent fare now 
charged by the company is justified. 
The city sought to have the fare re- 
duced to 6 cents, and if possible a re- 
turn to the 5-cent fare was asked. 

In his findings, Mr. Dodge reports 
that it has been shown that the com- 
pany’s net earnings under the 7-cent 
fare amount to $391,406, which on a 
valuation of $6,860,000 is less than 6 per 
cent. The company is entitled to this 
return or an even higher one, he says. 


CONTROVERSY STARTED UNDER FORMER 
ADMINISTRATION 


The fare fight in Fort Worth was be- 
gun during a former city administra- 
tion, under Mayor W. D. Davis. When 
E. R. Cockrell was elected Mayor, his 
administration inherited this litigation, 
and with the change in administration 
the new city officials felt that they were 
called on not to push the fight as hard 
as had been done under the former 
Mayor. Accordingly the matter was 
permitted to rest. The appointment 
of Mr. Dodge as referee in the case was. 
made while Mayor Davis was in office, 
and what is termed as the “first hear- 
ing” in the matter was held by the 
referee before Mayor Davis went out of 
office. Eighteen months later what is 
termed as the “second hearing” was. 
held in August and September, 1922. 

At the outset, the referee admits that 
the fixing of fares is a legislative right 
held by the City Commission as granted 
in the City Charter. At this point, 
however, he calls attention to the Four- 
teenth Amendment and holds that fix- 
ing a rate too low to give a reasonable 
income to the property holders would be 
depriving them of their property with- 
out due process of law and would be in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In opening the hearing, the city of 
Fort Worth took the position that the 
city had ordered the 6-cent fare re- 
stored, whereupon the traction company 
had gone into Federal Court and secured 
an injunction restraining the city from 
enforcing the 6-cent fare ordinance, 
claiming the 6-cent fare would be con- 
fiseatory. It then devolved upon the 
company to present proof to show that 
the 6-cent fare would be in truth con- 
fiscatory. This placed the burden of 
proof on the company, and this position 
was accepted by the referee, 

At the second hearing, last August 
and September, Halbert P. Gillette, for- 
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the company, qualified as an expert in 
traction company operations; G. ‘ 
Wells and R. G. Tabor qualified as ap- 
praisal engineers. Joseph McShane, for 
the city, qualified as a certified public 
accountant engaged in rate regulation 
of public utilities, but declined to 
qualify as an engineer, economist or 
railway operator. Ps 

Reviewing the testimony, the opinion 
cites that some lines of the city do not 
pay a reasonable income, while others 
pay a fair profit, and holds that for the 
company to abandon those lines which 
are not profitable and operate only those 
which are profitable would present a 
serious situation. 

Additions to the company’s property, 
as well as improvements, amounted to 
$300,000 annually for several years, the 
opinion points out. From Jan. 1, 1921, 
to June 30, 1922, the company spent 
$457,721 on additions, while for the 
period of Jan. 1, 1915, to June 30, 1922, 
the outlay was $1,807,850. Trackage 
mileage shows a 132 per cent increase 
for fifteen years. 

The contention of Joseph M. McShane 
in the second hearing that the company 
is giving more service than is necessary 
is cited by the referee. He points out 
that the opinion of Mr. McShane was 
vigorously disputed by the company and 
that the city’s expert modified his con- 
tention in cross-examination and that 
Mr. McShane did not suggest service 
reductions, but said they were matters 
to be worked out by the traffic depart- 
ment of the company. 


ONE-MAN CARS PRAISED 


The report discusses the operation 
of Birney one-man cars in Fort Worth 
and praises them, agreeing with the city 
that their operation would cut down 
expenses. The reports say, mm con- 
clusion, that so far as the city is con- 
cerned in this inquiry the company has 
shown that a 7-cent fare is reasonable. 
The reports also said that the company 
was furnishing a dependable high-class 
street car service, which was in com- 
pliance with its obligation to the public 
in that respect, and appeared to have 
carried out a reasonable program of 
additions and extensions. On the ques- 
tion of extension the statement reads: 


With the matter of future additions and 
extensions to reach and serve outlying com- 
munities recently taken into the city, the 
master, of course, has nothing to do, but 
it may be observed that any such addi- 
tions and extensions require new capital 
and add to the value of the property on 
which the company is entitled to receive 
fair return. 


Passage of Act Will Mean Five-Cent 
Fare—A flat 5-cent fare in the city 
of Providence on all trolleys and buses 
operating within the city limits will 
obtain if an act introduced in the House 
on Feb. 18 by Representative James H. 
Kiernan of Providence becomes a law. 
The act was referred to the judiciary 
committee. The measure directs the 
Public Utilities Commission to devise 
a uniform 5-cent fare within the city 
and to issue its order to all persons, 
firms or corporations operating trolleys 
or buses to put such rate of fare into 
effect not later than July 1. 
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New Jersey Fare Bill Introduced 


Assemblyman William George, Demo- 
cratic minority leader in the House, on 
Jan. 31 introduced the bill that aims to 
carry out the ideas of Governor Silzer 
of New Jersey along the line of lower 
fares by forcing the Public Service Rail- 
way either to agree to a lower valu- 
ation or give up its franchise. 

Boiled down, the Silzer plan is to 
allow the Public Service Railway to 
earn profits on the reduced valuation at 
a rate to be adjusted on a sliding scale 
according to the rate of fare charged. 
In its preamble the bill says in part: 


Franchises granted to public utilities of 
the State by political subdivision thereof 
have been held by the courts of the State 
to be grants upon conditions, which may 
be altered by the exercise of the sovereign 
power of the State. 

Refusal of any public utility to observe 
and conform to such changes and altera- 
tions in the terms of the grants as may be 
imposed by the Legislature of the State, 
or any duly constituted agency thereof 
vested with authority to order such changes 
and alterations, makes voidable such grants. 
Therefore, to the end that_as soon as is 
practicable, under the conditions imposed 
by this act, a basic fare of 5 cents may 
be established for street railway companies 
operating in this State: 

Then follows a long series of provi- 
sions setting forth just how the new 
plan is to be worked out. The bills 
provide that if the traction company 
refuses to accept the new policy, the 
Public Service Railway franchise in the 
streets of New Jersey shall cease within 
three months after the passage of the 
bill, and within six months the poles, 
wires, tracks and other equipment of 
the company shall be removed, the idea 
apparently being that a system of buses 
could be used in the emergency and 
while the transportation system is being 
worked out along new lines. 
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Another “Pass” in San Diego 


In addition to the city car line and 
suburban passes placed on sale when 
the San Diego (Calif.) Electric Railway 
adopted the weekly pass system of fare 
on Jan. 1, Manager Claus Spreckels has 
announced the addition of another pass, 
effective with the week beginning Feb. 
5. This new member of San Diego’s 
pass family is called the “Tourist Sys- 
tem Pass,” and is good over the com- 
pany’s entire system, including all 
suburban lines and beach lines and the 
San Diego-Coronado ferry. 

The new pass sells for $1.50, and is 
aimed to encourage tourists to see San 
Diego by street car. The Tourist Sys- 
tem Pass is transferable and in every 
other respect usable in the same man- 
ner as the other forms of weekly passes 
heretofore offered, but has this differ- 
ence—it is sold only at the downtown 
ticket office of the company while the 
other forms of passes can be purchased 
from the conductors on the cars. The 
new passes’ went on sale Feb. 2 and the 
company reports a good demand for 
them. 

The company is using publicity as 
well as display advertising space in the 
newspapers in marketing its transpor- 
tation. The advertisements often list 
the various attractions and amusements 
which the company suggests to holders 
of the car passes. 
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One-Man Cars for Camden. — The 
Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., 
will install one-man cars on all the 
Broadway lines on Feb. 18 at Camden, 
N. J. These routes include cars run- 
ning to Camden, Gloucester, Woodbury, 
Mantua, Blackwood, Almonesson and 
National Park. Service will be in- 
creased 20 per cent on the line by the 
change. The number of cars will be 
increased from twenty-three to thirty. 


Applies for Bus Privilege. — The 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Public Service Com- 
pany has applied to the city for the 
right to operate buses in East and North ~ 
Wheeling. The time has come, accord- 
ing to M. R. Stern, manager of the 
Wheeling Public Service Company, when 
electric cars and buses must supplement 
each other in the transportation of pas- 
sengers. He said further that the car 
would remain the mainstay of urban 
and suburban transportation, but that 
the bus should be used as a feeder or an 
extension of the electric railway service. 


Compromise on Fare Reached. — A 
compromise has been reached between 
the city of Waco, Tex., and the Texas 
Electric Railway, which owns and oper- 
ates the street car lines in that city, 
whereby the 5-cent fare will be con- 
tinued in force. The company had 
threatened to use only one-man cars 
and to operate these on an eighteen- 
minute schedule unless the city granted 
an increase in fares to 7 cents. Under 
the compromise agreement, the com- 
pany will place one-man cars in service 
on the Baylor-Provident Heights line, 
with a ten-minute schedule. 


Bill Authorizing Buses Passed.—A 
bill authorizing the city of Seattle to 
operate motor buses in connection with 
its municipally owned railway system 
has been passed by the Legislature. 
The bill will permit Seattle to operate 
buses in outlying districts, instead of 
extending the railway. At the same 
time it will also give the city the right 
to parallel and operate buses along the 
line of the Rainier Valley Railway, 
which did not become the property of 
the city when it took over the local 
lines of Stone & Webster. The bill ex- 
pressly removes any jurisdiction which 
the State Department of Public Works 
might have over such buses and leaves 
their supervision entirely in the hands 
of the city. 


Changes Introduced in Fare Ordi- 
nance.—Councilman Oliver T. Erickson 
has introduced in the Seattle Council a 
bill for a change in the 5-cent fare 
ordinance, passed by the Council and 
approved by the Mayor. The original 
bill provides for a 5-cent fare, with a 
token costing 1} cents or 2 cents in ad- 
dition for a transfer. Councilman 
Erickson’s bill provides for a 5-cent 
fare, without transfer, and the issuance 
of transfers for an additional 2 cents 
or the presentation of a token sold at © 
64 cents, or four for 25 cents. The bill, 
which is understood to have the support 
of Mr. Henderson, superintendent of 
railways, as preferable to the sale of 
tokens for transfers alone, was referred 
to the city utilities and finance com- 
mittee. 
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Clamor for Five-Cent Fare 
Ill-Considered 


Despite the fact that the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company is building new 
cars and planning expensive crosstown 
lines, and that fares in Philadelphia are 
lower than elsewhere, considering kind 
and quality of service rendered, says 
Service Talks, published by the com- 
pany, an ill-considered clamor for a 
5-cent fare has been started. This 
agitation is futile, says the company, 
in that it cannot change the facts upon 
which the permanent fare will be fixed, 
and harmful in that it temporarily dis- 
turbs the company’s credit and so pre- 
vents consideration of further improve- 
ments. . 

Says Service Talks: 


P. R. T. men and management have, for 
several years past, created more than 
$16,000,000 a year, added income, by super- 
salesmanship and super-efficiency in oper- 
ation, as compared with other cities. This 
added income has rebuilt P. R. T. property 
and has overcome more than 100 per cent 
increase in operating costs, with but 19 
per cent increase in fares. This accom- 
plishment of men and management enabled 
P. R. T. to take over the Frankford “LL” 
and the Bustleton-Byberry line, thus reliev- 
ing the city of a great burden which is 
now costing P. R. T. more than $1,000,000 
a year net loss. 

City and company engineers agree on 
the inventory of property used by P. R. T. 
in supplying service to the public. Unit 
values as presented by P. R. T., in accord- 
ance with Supreme Court rulings, are more 
than sufficient to justify continuance of 
present fare. P. R. T. is anxious to hasten 
the valuation hearings to a conclusion, but 
must retain its right to reveal inaccuracies 
in the city’s figures by cross-examining 
the experts responsible therefor. 

It is inconceivable that the accomplish- 
ments of P. R. T. men and management 
will be overthrown by an arbitrary reduc- 
tion in the fare, rendering P. R. T. unable 
to proceed with its program of improve- 
ments, and impotent to undertake the oper- 
ation of additional city-built lines. 


Mayor Moore of Philadelphia issued 
a statement on Feb. 5 in which he said 
there is nothing in the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit talks to discourage con- 
tinued advocacy of a 5-cent fare. The 
company, he said, claims to have made 
super-efforts to increase service, but 
increase is not perceptible. Because of 
these super-efforts the company admits 
an increased income of $16,000,000 
since the 7-cent fare started, the Mayor 
said, and continued: 


oy income has thus been increased 
and it has been able to pay dividends and 
lay aside special funds, it justifies the 
' public suggestion that it should return to 
ope sent fare as per the agreement of 


City Will Plead in 
Memphis Case 


The city of Memphis will be given a 
hearing in the circuit court to. test 
whether a civil court has the power to 
review a public utility rate base set by 
the state commission. 
The case, which will come up in Nash- 

ville, arose out of the dispute between 
the city of Memphis and the utilities 

commission when that body decided that 
_the Memphis Street Railway was en- 

titled to a return on an investment of 
_ $11,800,000. The city contended that this 
rate was too high by about $2,000,000. 
_ The Public Utilities Commission de- 
cided for the company. The city took 
the matter into the Circuit Court of 
Davidson County, but could not secure 
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a hearing on the question. Repeated 
efforts to obtain a hearing before a 
special judge proved futile. 

The Memphis Street Railway was 
allowed a 7-cent fare largely because 
of the capital value fixed by the com- 
mission and protested by the city. 


Passage of Bill May Bear Heavily 
on Treasury 


A bill pending in the Legislature now 
in session at Olympia, Wash., provides 
for a day off in each seven for all con- 
ductors and motormen employed on 
Seattle street cars and has the backing 
of the street car men’s union, repre- 
sented by M. J. Murray, president. The 
passage of the bill will not bear upon 
the treasury of the Seattle Municipal 
Railway unless further action is taken 
to obtain pay for the day off, George 
W. Russell, superintendent of utilities, 
states. 

If, however, the City Council changes 
the working arrangement of the men 
and agrees to pay them for the day 
off, it will add approximately $23,500 
monthly to the operating cost of the 
lines. The men are now paid a monthly 
wage of $155, based on an eight-hour 
workday. If they work nine hours they 
receive time and a half for the extra 
hour. If they work less than eight 
hours they are paid according to the 
hours worked. 


Rerouting Changes Recommended 


The Technical Advisory Corporation 
of New York, consulting engineers for 
the City Planning Board of Springfield, 
presented its report to the Springfield 
City Council Feb. 12. 

In its finding the corporation recom- 
mended that the lines of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Street Railway be rerouted 
through the business district in a man- 
ner to reduce by one-half the number of 
cars passing through Main Street, and 
effecting a substantial reduction of car 
mileage, without abridging service in 
any of the outlying districts. This 
would be effected by transferring more 
of the lines to Dwight Street and by 
establishing a loop at Vernon Street and 
Broadway for the cars crossing the 
Hampden County Memorial Bridge. The 
report also recommended the more di- 
rect routing of cars to the residential 
suburb of Longmeadow. 

The view is expressed in the report 
that the only decided opposition to 
routing more of the car lines one block 
east of Main Street would come from 
retail merchants, and the opinion is 
given that the merchants would in re- 
ality gain as much through the increased 
velocity of car traffic as they would lose 
in the running of cars further from the 
stores. 

In the same report the car company 
was. advised to establish gradually a 
system of feeder motor bus lines, to be 
replaced eventually by trackless trolleys. 
A temporary service somewhat along 
these lines is now being given over the 
Memorial Bridge. 
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President Ham Replies to Critics 
of His Company 


Noting that the Senators from Ten- 
nessee and Alabama were outspoken in 
their criticism of existing conditions on 
the lines of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, in the District of 
Columbia, William F. Ham, president of 
that company, in a letter has pointed 
out for the benefit of Senator Heflin of 
Alabama and Senator McKellar of Ten- 
nessee that in the four largest cities in 
Tennessee and the two largest cities in 
Alabama the fares are as follows: 
Nashville, 7 cents straight; Memphis, 7 
cents straight; Chattanooga, 7 cents 
straight; Knoxville, 6 cents straight; 
Birmingham, 8 cents, fifteen tickets for 
$1; transfer charge, 2 cents; Mobile, 8 
cents cash fare; ticket rate, 7 cents; 
transfer charge, 1 cent. Said Mr. Ham: 


All of the above cities have overhead 
trolley construction, whereas we have un- 
derground construction, which, as you know 
costs two or three times as much to con- 
struct and maintain, and besides have a 
wage scale for trainmen from 51 cents te 
56 cents an hour. 


In Mr. Ham’s letter he called atten- 
tion to the fact that the wages paid by 
the street railways in the six Southern 
cities which he mentioned ran from 38 
cents to 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. Ham said that the expenses of 
his company within the District, with- 
cut any interest charges, or return up- 
on investment, amounted during the 
year 1922 to 6.26 cents per pay passen- 
ger. In conclusion Mr. Ham said: 

With an 8-cent fare and tickets at the 
rate of six for 40 cents in Washington 
the average fare per pay passenger is 
slightly less than 7 cents, leaving, as you 
see, a very small margin for return upon 
investment and, of course, establishing 
beyond peradventure that any reduction in 
fare, under existing conditions, is out of the 
question, much less a return to the pre-war 
rates of fare. 

Senator McKellar announced he 
would reply to Mr. Ham’s letter on the 
floor of the Senate. He said that he 
was familiar with the street railway 
conditions in Memphis and that the 
company there was in much the same 
position as the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company. He said he felt sure 
that the city authorities eventually 
would compel the company in Memphis 
te return to its old contract and charge 
a 5-cent fare. 

Senator McKellar on Feb. 8 made 
good his threat to reply. He declared 
that the higher fares in Tennessee are 
due to the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission, and predicted that that com- 
mission will be abolished by the present 
Legislature, and the railways subse- 
quently compelled to return to their 
contract rates. He favors abolition of 
the Tennessee Utilities Commission, de- 
claring neither it nor the one in Wash- 
ington had been created to raise rail- 
way fares above the contract rates. He 
is reported to have said: 


There is a similarity between the Mem- 
phis situation and that of one of the Wash- 
ington railways, namely, that in each place 
the company is undertaking to secure fares 
high enough to earn dividends on watered 
stock. During the time I have been in Mem- 
phis the company has been reorganized two 
or three times. and each time there is an 
enormous addition to the stock issued. 
Just now, even with 7-cent fares, that com- 
pany is not able to make dividends on its 
watered stock. 
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Legal Notes 


CoNNECTICUT—No Appeal Lies from a 
Finding of a Public Service Com- 
mission As to Which of Several 
Applicants Should Receive a Cer- 
tificate to Operate over a Speci- 
fied Route. 

Notwithstanding various acts, pro- 
viding for appeals to the superior court 
by persons aggrieved by an act or order 
of the public utilities commission, no 
appeal lies from a finding of that com- 
mission as to which of several ap- 
plicants should receive a certificate to 
operate a jitney over a specified route, 
since this was a purely administrative 
question. The only points which can 
be raised in such a case is whether the 
action of the commission was beyond 
its statutory powers, or whether it had 
acted arbitrarily, as without due notice 
and due hearing. [Modeste vs. Connec- 
ticut Company, 117 Atlantic Rep., 494.] 


CoNNECTICUT—Operator of Inherently 
Dangerous Amusement Device Not 
Insurer of Safety of Patrons. 

This was an action for injuries to 
the patron of amusement device, in 
which the only negligence claimed was 
the operation of a device in which the 
person using it rolls down an incline 
over a series of bumps. The court held 
that such a device is inherently danger- 
ous, and the plaintiff must prove that 
the operation of the appliance in the 
usual way and for the intended pur- 
pose is in itself so dangerous that in- 
jury can reasonably be expected to 
occur. [Godfrey vs. Connecticut Com 
pany, et. al., 118 Atlantic Rep., 446.] 


FEDERAL CourTs—Ewatension of Con- 
. tract With City, Which Permitted 
Operation After Expiration of 
Term, Held Not to Extend Fare 
Contract. 
Where a contract between a city and 
a street railroad company fixed the fare 
at 5 cents, and gave the company the 
right to continue permanently to oper- 
ate after the expiration of the contract 
until the city elected to purchase the 
lines, the extensions of the company’s 
charter and its right to occupy the 
streets by act of the Legislature did not 
require the company to operate at the 
contract rate after the expiration of 
the original contract, and before the 
city exercised its option to purchase the 
line. [City of Louisville vs. Louisville 
Railway, 281 Federal Rep., 353.] 


FEDERAL CouRTS—Confiscation By Re- 
fusal of State Commission to Per- 
mit Increase of Rates May Be En- 
joined. 

Whether a rate to be charged by a 
public service corporation was confisca- 
tory when prescribed by a state com- 
mission, or whether, though reasonable 
when prescribed, it becomes confisca- 
tory by reason of changed conditions, 
the power of the courts is equally 


ample, and its exercise is equally ob- 
ligatory to enjoin confiscation effected 
by refusal to permit an_ increase. 
[Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Corporation vs. Railroad Commission 
of South Carolina, et al, 281 Federal 
Rep., 977.] 


FEDERAL CourTs—Property Covered By 
a Mortgage Defined. 

Where a street railway company 
which mortgaged its property, includ- 
ing the property thereafter constructed 
or acquired, had power under its char- 
ter to lay double tracks on specified 
routes, the lien of the mortgage covers 
the double track laid on such routes 
by the successor of the mortgagor 
though they were laid under new fran- 
chises obtained by the successor from 
the city. The mortgage also covers all 
new equipment, cars, poles, ete., 
acquired for use on _ those lines. 
The fact that part of this property 
was purchased from the _ proceeds 
of a subsequent mortgage, does 
not give the bondholders under the 
subsequent mortgage priority over 
the prior mortgages as to the equip- 
ment so purchased. Where, however, 
the successor company had placed in 
the power houses covered by the mort- 
gage executed by its predecessor ma- 
chinery for furnishing light and power, 
which the mortgagor was not author- 
ized to furnish, and which was there- 
fore not covered by its mortgage, the 
successor could remove such machinery 
before the foreclosure sale provided it 
was not so attached to the real property 
as to be a fixture. [Commercial Trust 
Co. vs. Chattanooga Railway & Light 
Company, et al. Maryland Trust Co. 
vs. same. 281 Federal Rep., 856.] 


MaryYLANnp—Change of Route Held to 
Constitute An Abandonment of 
Rights in Old Right-of-Way. 

Where a railway company, obeying 
an ordinance directing the removal of 
its tracks from one street to another, 

removed its tracks from a portion of a 

strip of land condemned and changed 

the route, the removal and change op- 
erated as an abandonment of its right 
of way in such portion of the land, and 
it had no right to construct a switch 
track thereon. [Hagerstown & Fred- 
erick Railway vs. Grove, et ux. 118 At- 
lantic Rep., 167.] 


MASSACHUSETTS—Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities Authorized to Grant 
Locations for Tracks on Particular 
Street. 

Under the public utilities act, the 
State department of public utilities, 
within rational limits, may order what- 
ever approaches, tracks, and connec- 
tions are found desirable for an in- 
closed area for the transfer of street 
car passengers, and has authority to 
grant a location for tracks on a par- 


ticular street, though a fire house or 
other municipal buildings were on that 


street. [City of Cambridge vs. Boston 
Elevated Railway, 135 Northeast, 
Rep., 313.] 


MASSACHUSETTS—Violation of Speed 
Statute By Automobile Driver, 
Contributing to Injury, Is a De- 
fense. 

If the driver of an automobile, as to 
speed and control, contrary to Gen. 
Laws, chap. 90, sec. 14, 17, contributed 
to the driver’s injury in a collision 
with a street car, there could be no re- 
covery. [Daris vs. Middlesex & Boston 
Street Railway, 136. Northeastern Rep., 
68.] 


Missouri—Passenger Injured While 
Alighting From Moving Car Re- 
covers. 

A passenger, injured while alighting 
from a moving car, may recover dam- 
ages if the conductor opened the door 
and ordered him to get off before the 
car had stopped, and the car had its 
speed suddenly increased, while he was 
alighting, even if the conductor opened 
the door at the passenger’s request. 
[Leonard vs. United Rys. of St. Louis, 
239 Southwest. Rep., 892.] 


NEw YorK—Injury in Turnstile Be- 
cause of Crowd, 

Where a passenger was about to use 
a turnstile gate at a subway station and 
was jostled by the crowd and to steady 
himself placed his hand on the arms of 
the turnstile and was cut or squeezed 
by a rough piece of exposed metal, the 
carrier was not liable. [Chakosky vs. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
195 New York Sup., 79.] 


NEw YorK—Operation of Crosstown 
Bus Line by City Without Obtain- 
ing Revenue Therefrom Held Un- 
constitutional. 

The operation of a crosstown bus line 
by the city under agreement giving the 
owner of bus line the revenue there- 
from—held violative of Const. art. 8, 
see. 10, prohibiting a city from giving 
or loaning money to or in aid of any in- 
dividual or corporation, and from incur- 
ring debts except for city purposes. 
In such case a taxpaying railroad, 
which was operating a competing line, 
had a right to maintain an action to re- 
strain such illegal acts on the part of 
the city. [Belt Line Railway Corpora- 
tion vs. City of New York, et al., 195 
New York Sup., 203.] 


UTAH — Working on Car Which May 
Be Used FEither Intrastate or 
Interstate Is Not Employment in 
“Interstate Commerce.” 

An employee, who is engaged in re- 
pairing a car belonging to a company 
engaged in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce, and which car has 
been in the past used in either com- 
merce is not employed in interstate 
commerce within the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. [Utah Rapid 
Transit Co. et al. vs. Industrial Com- 
mission of Utah et al., 204 Pacific 
Rep. 87.] 
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Personal Items 


Mr. Engle Appointed New 
Youngstown Supervisor 


New Commissioner Names A. W. Hart- 
ford, W. H. Muldoon and F. R. de 
Maree as Assistants 


Harry Engle, recently appointed by 
the Mayor as the city’s Street Railway 
Commissioner under the service-at-cost 
ordinance governing the operations of 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway, .has 
been connected with railway and light 
and power utilities since youth. He was 
born in Dayton, Ohio, on Nov. 19, 1881, 
and was educated in the Dayton public 
schools. Upon the sudden death of his 
father, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and in 1900 began work as a 
conductor on the lines of the City Rail- 
way, Dayton, which had been built and 
were controlled by his uncle, the late 
David B. Corson, who was one of the 
pioneer builders of electric railways in 
Ohio. After a short period Mr. Engle 
became connected with the Mulford- 
Petry street car advertising interest and 
was stationed for this company in Day- 
ton, Indianapolis, Toledo, Saginaw and 
Youngstown. In the latter city he be- 
came identified in 1906 with the local 
railway and electric companies and was 
with them almost continuously until the 
time of his appointment as street rail- 
way commissioner of the city, serving 
as salesman, purchasing agent, com- 
mercial agent and in other capacities, 
and for a time being treasurer of the 
Mahoning County Light Company. 

A. W. Hartford, appointed by Com- 
missioner Engle as his assistant to have 
charge of the railway division of the 
commissioner’s office, was formerly 
manager of the Youngstown & Subur- 
ban Railway, which position he resigned 
in October, 1921, to take a protracted 
rest in the South. Mr. Hartford is a 
native of Detroit, Mich., where he was 
born on Jan. 18, 1871. He was educated 
in the public schools there and entered 
the electric railway industry in 1900, 
when he became a motorman on the in- 
terurban line between Detroit and Jack- 
gon, now a part of the Detroit United 
Railway. He soon became a dispatcher 
for the line and at the end of five years 
went to Youngstown in a_ similar 
capacity for the Youngstown & South- 
ern Railroad, now the Youngstown & 
Suburban Railway. Shortly afterward 
he was promoted to general superintend- 
ent, and in 1912 was made general 
manager, continuing in that position 
until his resignation in 1921. 

William H. Muldoon has been ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Engle as 
assistant in charge of motor bus opera- 
tions for the commissioner’s office. Mr. 
Muldoon was auditor for the commis- 
sioner during the four-year term of Wil- 
liam L. Sause. The Youngstown Munic- 
ipal Railway is operating two motor bus 
lines and has ordered eleven additional 


buses for operation of two additional 
lines, which will bring the total number 
of buses in operation up to eighteen. 

Fred R. de Maree has been appointed 
auditor in the railway commissioner’s 
office by Mr. Engle. He has been em- 
ployed as deputy in the City Auditor’s 
office for three years. 


Mr. Richardson Vice-President of 
Chicago Surface Lines 


G. A. Richardson, formerly vice- 
president in charge of operation of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Chicago Surface Lines in charge of 
operation. As previously noted in the 
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ready entered upon his new duties. 


@©F. Gutekunst 
G. A. Richardson 


Before becoming connected with the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
in April, 1919, as superintendent of 
transportation, his first office with the 
company, Mr. Richardson was general 
superintendent of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company, 
Seattle. 

Mr. Richardson is recognized nation- 
ally as a transportation expert. So suc- 
cessful was his handling of transporta- 
tion matters on the Pacific Coast and 
on other properties with which he has 
been connected that his advice and help 
have been solicited in connection with 
the solution of problems in a number 
of cases arising in other cities. It was 
Mr. Richardson who was called to help 
solve the transportation problem of the 
Hog Island shipyard. The system 
there comprised steam, electric and 
ferry service. Five months after Mr. 
Richarson’s visit Hog Island had 80 
miles of track and 18 miles of roadway 
within the confines of the yard. He 
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assisted in connection with the affairs 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Surface Lines, 
and in 1914 made an extensive investi- 
gation and report on the transportation 
facilities of the Chicago Elevated Rail- 
ways. Mr. Richardson also reported 
on the facilities of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company following the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for that company. 
Owing to demands upon his time, how- 
ever, his work in Brooklyn was confined 
to the elevated and subway lines. 

Mr. Richardson was born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1882. He was graduated 
from the Mechanic Arts High School 
in 1900. Later he took a post-graduate 
course there. In February, 1901, he 
entered the employ of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway. He worked for this 
company in the shops, in the train 
service, in the mechanical department 
and in the power stations. In 1904 he 
became connected with the Boston & 
Northern Street Railway, and in May, 
1905, went with the Stone & Webster 
forces, with which he continued until 
1919. 


W. B. Adams Appointed Assistant 
Director of Traffic 


W. B. Adams has been appointed as- 
sistant director of traffic of the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Railway. Mr. Adams 
has had several years’ experience in 
the operating department of the city 
lines of Detroit before their purchase 
by the municipality. He was at one 
time assistant superintendent of the 
Woodward and Hamilton divisions, op- 
erating local and interurban cars. 

In his new capacity with the Los 
Angeles Railway he will assist in the 
movement of cars as directed by the 
outside supervisors and the emergency 
telephone dispatching board. 

Mr. Adams is largely responsible for 
the introduction of a new system on the 
Los Angeles Railway whereby each line 
is in charge of one supervisor, working 
in conjunction with the dispatchers’ 
telephone board, in place of the former 
system of a supervisor at each end of 
a line. It has been found that the use 
of one man on a line eliminates dupli- 
cation of orders and has been effective 
in cutting down the number of turn- 
backs due to delays. 


Changes in Alabama Power 
Organization 


The Alabama Power Company has 
transferred the headquarters of its 
Southern Division from Selma to Mont- 
gomery, the company having recently 
concluded arrangements by which it 
took over the property of the Mont- 
gomery Light & Traction Company. 
The removal of the Southern Division 
offices to Montgomery necessitated a 
number of important divisional changes, 
as announced by General Manager 
Yates. The Southern Division now in- 
cludes the towns of Clanten, Selma, 
Marion, Marion Junction, Montgomery, 
Aubrey, Opelika, Auburn, Tuskegee and 
Notasulga. 

J. M. Barry, for the past eighteen 
months assistant chief engineer of the 
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company, has been made manager of 
the Southern Division. L. P. Sweatt 
has been transferred from manager of 
the Eastern Division to division super- 
intendent at Montgomery. 

In establishing a divisional office at 
Montgomery, General Manager Yates 
stated that it was necessary to make the 
following additional changes in the 
divisional organization: 

W. M. Stanley who is manager of the 
Northern Division, will, under the new 
order of things, become manager of the 
Eastern Division. 

O. K. Seyforth, who is manager of 
the Western Division, will become man- 
ager of the Northern Division. 

C. B. McManus will be transferred 
from superintendent of the Muscle 
Shoals steam plant to manager of the 
Western Division. 

E. C. Wilson, will become district 
manager at Selma, Marion and Marion 
Junction. 

H. L. Ames will become superin- 
tendent of the Muscle Shoals steam 
plant. 

The personnel of the local utilities at 
Montgomery which were taken over will 
not be altered. 


A. E. Myers Acting Super- 
intendent at Lowell 


Maurice E. McCormick, manager of 
the Lowell division of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway, Boston, 
Mass., has announced that Albert E. 
Myers, former superintendent of the 
Chelsea division of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent at Lowell 
to fill the place made vacant by the 
recent resignation of Charles E. Whelan. 

The new acting superintendent was 
connected with the local railway for 
fifteen years, from 1890 to 1905. He 
served with the old Bay State Street 
Railway in many capacities, having 
acted as starter for a number of years 
and having handled many of the oper- 
ating details now taken care of by the 
superintendent. 

Since 1905 Mr. Myers has filled sev- 
eral supervisory positions with the Mel- 
rose-Woburn and Chelsea division. He 
has been superintendent of the Chelsea 
division for many years. 


George LeBoutillier with 
Long Island Railroad 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Long Island Railroad on Jan. 18, 
the organization was changed to permit 
of the election of an additional vice- 
president, who shall assist the president 
in the general control of all affairs of 
the company, its property and business, 
and of all departments of its service, 
and in the absence or disability of the 
president, exercise and perform all the 
powers and duties of the latter. 

George LeBoutillier was that day 
elected vice-president, and also a di- 
rector, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of T. DeWitt Cuyler. 

For twenty-seven years Mr. LeBoutil- 
lier has served the Pennsylvania sys- 


tem in various important capacities. 
Until very recently he was located 
at Harrisburg, Pa., where he occupied 
the position of general superintendent 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania Division. 

Mr. LeBoutillier has been selected by 
President Ralph Peters, with the united 
approval of ali his Pennsylvania Rail- 
road associates, as the man to assist 
him, and gradually to take up his work 
of directing and managing the proper- 
ties of the Long Island Railroad. 

Mr. LeBoutillier is in his forty- 
seventh year. He was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and after graduating from 
the University of Cincinnati he entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Aug. 1, 1895, as rodman on the lines 
west of Pittsburgh. He has been con- 
secutively assistant engineer, division 
engineer, engineer maintenance of way, 
division superintendent and general 
superintendent. His headquarters will 
be in the office of President Peters at 
the Pennsylvania Station. 


J. R. Bibbins Resigns Chamber 
of Commerce Post 


J. Rowland Bibbins, engineer, has re- 
signed as manager, Transportation De- 
partment, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, to engage in consulting en- 
gineering practice in transportation and 
its related economic and civic problems, 
including district and traffic surveys, 
railway terminal and transit develop- 
ment, rapid transit service, routing and 
improvements, valuations and franchise 
arbitrations, and transportation aspects 
of the city plan. 

During his two years in Washington, 
Mr. Bibbins devoted special study to the 
whole group of transport agencies— 
railway, traction, highway, waterway, 
airway, and marine—and their relative 
status and possibilities of co-ordinated 
development, all in connection with 
legislation and public policy. In this 
work he was closely associated with an 
advisory committee comprising promi- 
nent representative executives, bankers, 
engineers, and economists, under whose 
guidance the need of a national policy 
of co-ordination was visualized. 

Mr. Bibbins was previously associated 
with the Bion J. Arnold engineering or- 
ganization of Chicago, as supervising 
engineer, and in this consulting work 
studied intensively the transportation 
problems of some twenty cities of the 
United States and Canada, not only in 
rapid transit, but also in railroad and 
port terminals, civic development, valu- 
ations, and the economic policies in- 
volved therein. Much of this work 
involved arbitrations between public au- 
thorities and operating companies. 

Educated in Baltimore and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. Bibbins early 
acquired direct experience in electric 
and railway utilities in Detroit, and with 
manufacturing and power development 
in the Westinghouse companies as 
commercial engineer. He has _ been 
honored by various engineering asso- 
ciations and civic bodies in whose activ- 
ities he has been an ardent and intelli- 
gent worker, 


Obituary 


Alexander Rodger McCallum 


American engineers who knew Alex- 
ander Rodger McCallum, London, will 
be shocked to learn that he was ac- 
cidently killed on the Midland Railway 
near Chesterfield on Dec. 11 while 
traveling to transact business with steel- 
makers on behalf of his firm, C. P. 
Sandberg, consulting engineers. 

Born in 1886, Mr. McCallum was the 
elder son of a London journalist who is 
the writer of the British monthly notes 
in this paper. He was educated at 
Mercers School, in the City of London, 
and afterward at the Central Technical 
College of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute, South Kensington. There 
in 1906 he graduated with honors as 
Bachelor of Science in the Faculty of 
Engineering and the University of 
London. A course of some two years 
as an engineering pupil in the electric 
manufacturing works of Messrs. Dick, 
Kerr & Company, Preston, followed, 
and then from 1908 to 1912 he held a 
succession of posts, both on the engi- 
neering and traffic sides, with the Lon- 
don United Tramways, thus acquiring 
an all-round practical knowledge of 
electric tramway operation and main- 
tenance. 

The next step was his appointment 
to be an assistant to the mechanical 
engineer of the London underground 
electric railways. Soon becoming chief 
assistant, Mr. McCallum had full con- 
trol of the repair and maintenance of 
the rolling stock of these railways, and 
of the running of the repair shops con- 
nected with them. In 1919 he formed 
one of a delegation of heads of depart- 
ments of the underground railways who 
visited the United States to examine 
city transportation methods there. On 
that occasion Mr. McCallum made the 
acquaintance of a number of leading 
electric traction men in America. 

In February, 1921, he was promoted 
to be an officer of the companies with 
the title of superintendent of rolling 
stock, but in May following he accepted 
an offer from C. P. Sandberg, consult- 
ing engineers, well known in New York, 
to become one of their assistants. 
Among the chief duties which he after- 
ward carried out was the superintend- 
ing of the installation in numerous 
British steel works of a plant for the 
production of Sandberg’s patent sorbitic 
steel as applied in the case of railway 
carriage wheel tires. 


Anton H. Classen, sixty-one years old, 
builder of the first railway system in 
Oklahoma City, died at his home in that 
city recently. His health had been fail- 
ing for several years. Mr. Classen was 
born in Pekin, Ill. He went to Okla- 
homa in 1899. He became associated 
with John W. Shartel in establishing 
the first railway system in Oklahoma 
city, and’ on completion of the line be- 
eame its president, with Mr. Shartel as 
vice-president and general manager. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Coal Hearings Soon 


Commission Developing Facts in Ad- 
vance—Chairman Hammond Favors 
as Little Legislation as 
Possible 


Efficiency and productivity of labor 
under union and non-union conditions 
are to be studied” carefully by the 
President’s Coal Commission. Public 
announcment that this will be under- 
taken was made by Chairman Ham- 
mond. He emphasized that it must be 
established whether or not it costs more 
money to produce coal at mines employ- 
ing union labor than at those which 
observe an open-shop policy. The effi- 
ciency of labor in union mines, he said, 
is alleged to be 50 or 60 per cent, as 
compared with an efficiency of 80 per 
cent in non-union mines. 

At the Feb. 3 conference with the 
Washington correspondents Mr. Ham- 
mond reiterated the importance which 
the commission is attaching to storage. 
An engineer has been assigned to in- 
vestigate minutely the matter of local 
storage at the coal mines. He also said 
that the commission is more convinced 
than ever that the railroads must store 
coal and abandon the policy of com- 
mandeering, without specific permission 
in each case. The commission regards 
the danger from spontaneous combus- 
tion as being so slight as to make un- 
necessary any considerable further 
study of that phase of storage. The 
investigation will be confined largely to 
the costs of storage, rather than to any 
danger involved. 


UNIFORM OPERATION OF MINES 
ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Hammond frowned upon any at- 
tempt to divert surplus mine labor to 
agricultural work during slack business 
at mines, by the establishment of third- 
class fares or other expendients. He 
declared that a way should be found to 
maintain uniform operation of coal 
mines throughout the year, thus allow- 
ing surplus labor to take permanent 
employment in other lines. By keeping 
up the bars against immigration only a 
few years will be required, he said, un- 
til this surplus is absorbed. 

A further study of superpower will be 
recommended by the commission, it was 
revealed at the conference. While it 
was admitted that mine-mouth use of 
coal has a limited application only, due 

_to the difficulty in securing condensing 
water, yet it is believed much trans- 
portation of coal can be avoided by 
well-located central stations. 

The commission has given no formal 
consideration to any plan for facilitat- 
ing the financing of coal storage or the 
securing of insurance for such coal. In 
reply to questions, both Mr. Hammond 


and Dr. George Otis Smith indicated 
that they see no reason why the com- 
mission should concern itself particu- 
larly with any plan to make paper cov- 
ering coal in storage eligible for redis- 
ecunt at Federal Reserve banks or to 
take up other details of financing the 
handling of coal. So far as insurance 
is concerned, it was suggested that the 
best insurance for a coal pile is the 
installation of a crane and a clamshell 
bucket. 

When asked what the commission 
thought of a plan to pool coal to be 
handled through large selling agencies, 
Mr. Hammond declared that such a 
recommendation likely would lead to a 
charge of paternalism. He admitted 
that the commission is very anxious to 
ascertain why a 5 per cent shortage 
causes a 200 per cent price advance and 
he said that the interests making up 
the coal industry should stop making 
faces at each other. He would hate to 
think any branch of the industry is as 
bad as the others claim it is. 

The commission as yet has no definite 
idea as to the legislation it will recom- 
mend. Every effort will be made, Mr. 
Hammond asserted, to suggest as 
little legislation as is possible, just 
enough to insure the untrammeled play 
of economic forces. Before public 
hearings are undertaken, an effort will 
be made to secure substantial agree- 
ment on as many as possible of the con- 
troversial points. By resorting to this 
process of elimination, he believes the 
public hearings can be confined to the 
comparatively few points on which no 
agreement within the industry is an- 
ticipated. By that time, the commis- 
sion will have developed a great many 
facts for itself and will be in a position 
to know if witnesses have their facts. 


Large Order Placed for 
Economy Meters 


The Public Service Railway, New- 
ark, N. J., has signed contracts with 
the Economy Electric Devices Company 
for the purchase of 1,720 Economy 
meters suitable for all passenger cars. 
These meters include the kilowatt-hour 
car inspection dial feature and 120 
have already been delivered. The Pub- 
lic Service Railway began a test with 
Economy meters last summer by equip- 
ping the Bloomfield line with sixty 
meters with car inspection dials. This 
test was successful. The company next 
placed a rush order with the Economy 
Electric Devices Company for sixty 
more similar meters to equip another 
important line, and before the second 
sixty had been delivered negotiations 
were completed for the purchase of 
enough meters completely to equip all 
active cars, including Camden division. 


Arrangements Made for Close 
Co-operation 


The General Electric Company and the 
American Locomotive Company have 
made an agreement to co-ordinate more 
closely their effort in the design and 
manufacture of electric locomotives for 
use on steam or electric railways. A 
notice, under date of Feb. 15, was sent 
to railroad executives announcing the 
arrangement. It was signed jointly by 
Andrew Fletcher, president of the loco- 
motive company, and Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

In making the arrangement at this 
time both companies have been in- 
fluenced by the increased interest and 
business in railway electrification, both 
in the United States and abroad, which 
is manifesting itself and which indicates 
a considerable volume of work of this 
character in the near future. A recent 
survey of the locomotive department of 
the Erie works of the General Electric 
Company indicates that at present there 
are a larger number of orders from 
different customers than has been the 
case at any time since the beginning of 
the World War. Foreign business ap- 
pears even more active than domestic. 
Spain, France, Chile, Japan, Mexico and 
South Africa are engaged in extensive 
projects, while other countries, includ- 
ing Italy and Great Britain, are seri- 
ously considering large scale electri- 
fications. 

For a number of years the American 
Locomotive Company and the General 
Electric Company have collaborated in 
the development of electric locomotives. 
The locomotive company has applied its 
knowledge and experience in the loco- 
motive building art, particularly to the 
design of the mechanical elements, in 
the fabrication of which its manufac- 
turing facilities. were utilized, while the 
knowledge and experience of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company were applied to 
the design of the electrical elements. 

It is the satisfactory result of this 
collaboration which has led to the more 
formal relationship just announced, 
both companies believing that progress 
in the art can be most effectively as- 
sured by such means. The arrangement 
relates only to co-operation in design, 
development and manufacture and does 
not comprehend any financial relation- 
ships between the two companies. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Feb. 13, 1923 
ure, electrolytic, cents per lb.. 15, 187 

id wire eur agp peel lb.. 17.125 
ed cents per Ib 7 3 ; 


Zine, cents per bese. eee 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib.. Sy 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Bares 

ton Roads, gross tons. . $7. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons.. 4 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 2. 
Franklin, Ill., soreenings, Chicago, net tons . 55 

2 


Central, Il., screenings, Chicago, net tons 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
1,000 ft Fyn, 
Wathescouk wire s base, N.Y.,cents per tb. 17. 
Fmt ea ‘o net es without bags. $2.20 
i] (5-bbI. lots) ,N. Y.,cents pergal. 99.00 
ware’ lead,(100-Ib. rer) N.Y.,cents he 
Turpentine, (bbI. lots), N.Y., per gal. 
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$954,968 Net for Brill 


Car Company Had Orders on Hand 
Feb. 1 for $11,000,000 as Compared 
with $2,223,000 a Year Ago 


For the year 1922 the combined out- 
put of the four plants of the J. G. Brill 
Company amounted in sales value to 


$10,177,582. The combined output for 
each of the past six years follows: 

4907 16 Soran naees $7,706,099 

LOTS ey haed ot aere 16,761,154 

POT eRe y Scr. 14,210,622 

POZO Sans Leneenrne 17,537,293 

TD ae Og i 7,647,898 

1922 10,177,582 


The report of the company for the 
year says that the business depression, 
which was reflected in the reduced out- 
put of the company’s plants for the 
year 1921, continued during the first 
six months of the year just passed. 
However, the result of the year’s opera- 
tion indicates the marked improvement 
in business during the last six months 
of 1922. 

After deducting from earnings the 
cost of all maintenance and repairs for 
the year amounting to $368,621 and 
after setting aside, out of earnings, a 
reserve for depreciation of plants and 
equipment amounting to $221,803, the 
result of the operation of all the plants 
shows a profit of $1,074,291, from which 
has been set aside a reserve for fed- 
eral taxes of $119,322, leaving a net 
profit for the year, after all charges 
and reserves, of $954,968. 


OPERATION OF SEPARATE CANADIAN 
PLANT ABANDONED 


The Canadian Brill Company, Ltd., 
which was organized for the purpose 


SALES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE 
J. G. BRILL COMPANY FOR 
YHAR 1922 


Total sales and other income.. - $10,177,582 
Less materials and operating and 
general and administration ex- 
penses and depreciation for 


the YOAR)) sis a cic ea bisteale vn ae ws 9,103,291 
Operating’ proklt) ows. sess vee $1,074,291 
ee tenarven for federal taxes.. 119,322 


$954,968 
$2,904,251 
44,350 


Net profit to surplus ......... 
Surplus as of Dec. 31, 1921.... 
Add adjustments 


$2,948,602 

Add profit as above ........... 954,968 

$3,903,571 

Less dividends paid .......... 320,600 
Net surplus earned as of Dec. 31, 

Ds ves via 5 6, aoe ee EER $3,582,971 


of manufacturing Brill products in Can- 
ada, and for this purpose, on Sept. 1, 
1921, leased a plant at Preston, On- 
tario, decided, upon the expiration of 
its lease, that business in Canada, 
available for the company did not war- 
rant a renewal of the lease and, there- 
fore, the plant was turned back to the 
owners on Nov. 1, 1922, and steps are 
now being taken to dissolve the com- 
pany. 

The amount of work on hand Feb. 1, 
1923, is in excess of $11,000,000 as 
compared with $2,233,000 at this time 
last year. 


Rolling Stock 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) City Railroad is in 
the market for 500 new double-truck 
motor cars. 

Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., will shortly add twenty 
cars to its equipment. 

Louisville (Ky.) Railway lost eight 
double-trueck and eleven single-truck 
cars in another carhouse fire on Feb. 16. 


Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway, 
through President Wood, has announced 
its intention of buying ten or twelve cars 
of a large two-man type similar to 
those in use on the Boston Elevated 
lines. Each of these cars will carry 
fifty persons seated. No new open cars 
or one-man cars will be bought. About 
$150,000 will be invested in the new 
equipment. 

International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the present will not replace with 
new equipment the cars which were de- 
stroyed in the fire at the Cold Springs 
station of the International some weeks 
ago. Herbert G. Tulley, president of 
the International, says that the Walden 
Avenue station of the company will be 
used for the paint shops until such time 
as the company is able to reconstruct 
the Cold Springs paint shops. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Toronto, Ont., has recently 
ordered four double-truck, one-man, 
two-man safety cars for use on the 
Hydro-Electric Railway in the Windsor 
City district. The bodies were ordered 
from the St. Louis Car Company, the 
trucks from the Taylor Electric Truck 
Company and the electrical equipment 
from the Canadian General Electric 
Company. Delivery is expected during 
the month of April. 


Track and Roadway 


Municipal Railway, Seattle, Wash., 
through superintendent Henderson, has 
asked the City Council for permission 
to reconstruct the tracks on Westlake 
Avenue North, to bridge the tracks to 
grade between Roy Street and the Fre- 
mont Avenue bridge, and to pave be- 
tween tracks between Mercer and Roy 
Streets. The cost is estimated at 
$99,000. 


Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., has removed old 
rails and has had the ground excavated 
from Fair Street to Glenn Street in 
preparation for rebuilding the tracks 
on Central Avenue from Fair Street 
to Dodd Avenue. Concrete foundations 
of beam construction will be laid at the 
same time as the paving. Ties will be 
spaced 5 ft. apart on which will be laid 
new 80-lb. A. S. C. E. rail. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit 
Company is planning the construction 
of three new crosstown routes connect- 
ing the Frankford district on the east 
with the Germantown and Nicetown dis- 
tricts on the west. First, the Erie Ave- 
nue route will be built, then the Wyom- 
ing Avenue routes and last the Olney 


Avenue route. They will be operated 
as early as possible in 1923 except 
those portions which must necessarily 
be delayed awaiting city street open- 
ing and bridging. 


Trade Notes 


Johnson Fare Box Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has opened an Eastern sales office 
and service station at 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Edwin L. Andrew has been appointed 
assistant to the manager of the depart- 
ment of publicity of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Andrew has 
been connected with the Westinghouse 
Company since 1916, for part of the 
time at East Pittsburgh, and also at the 
Cincinnati office of the Westinghouse 
Company. 

National Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., announces its 
appointment as agent for the Fort Pitt 
Spring & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the States of New 
York and New Jersey. All inquiries on 
the products of this company which 
embrace coil, elliptic and volute springs 
for steam and electric railways and 
heavy duty springs for industrial con- 
cerns will receive prompt and careful 
attention at the company’s office, Grand 
Central Terminal, 452 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 


SS A EE SS 
New Advertising Literature 


Railway Improvement Company, New 
York, N. Y., has issued an illustrated 
booklet on the Ransom vacuum oiler. 
It shows the oiler installed on motors 
on a large number of properties. 

Power Specialty Company, New York, 
N. Y., has issued Bulletin EC-100, en- 
titled “The Foster Economizer.” This 
thirty-two page illustrated pamphlet 
gives a detailed description of the con- 
struction of the pressure parts and 
housing of the Foster economizer and 
its simplicity of operation. 

United States Steel Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. 9, 
entitled Safety, Sanitation and Welfare. 
The pamphlet, containing some thirty 
or more pages, describes the company’s 
organization, accident prevention activi- 
ties and the first aid and rescue work, 
in which the employees have played 
conspicuous parts. The booklet is 
illustrated. 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., announces that the elec- 
trical manufacturing plant in Bloom- 
field, N. J., known as the Sprague 
Electric Works, will hereafter be known 
as the Bloomfield plant of the General 
Electric Company. This plant, formerly 
the Sprague Electric Company, was ac- 
quired by the G. E. Company in 1902 
and is engaged in the manufacture of 
electric motors, generators, controllers, 
etc., employing about 1,600 at the pres- 
ent time. 
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